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ABSTRACT 


WOMEN SURVIVING AND THRIVING IN MINISTRY: 


LEARNING, MENTORING, SUPPORTING 


AND FELLOWSHIP 


by 


Jonetta Prater 


United Theological Seminary 


Mentors 


Robert C. Walker, D.Min. 
Kenneth W. Cummings, D.Min. 


This project develops a template for mentoring women in ministry. It 1s established on 
the reality of a mutual journey and communal need for women sharing their stories, 
learning, mentoring, and supporting each other on their journey in ministry. The 
objectives are fourfold. A prophetic mandate that gives voice to the concerns of women 
in ministry; a recognition of the their mutual journey in ministry; to address the 
communal need for women sharing their stories, learning from each other; and to 
empower women with confidence and clarity while developing a strong support network 


as women travel the path of ministry. 
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When I am tempted to doubt myself 
and question my gifts and experiences, 

remind me God, of all that I know, 

and that which I don’t know that I know. 

Remind me who I am, and 
who’s I am. 
Even when I hide behind my piety to avoid doing what 
must be done, 
and use you as an excuse for indecision, for lack of 
action, 
for silencing myself. 
Love me enough to lift the lid off my basket, 
order me to stop crouching in the dark, 


like a woman without a God. 


Renita Weems 
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INTRODUCTION 

Galatians 3:28 can be interpreted as giving divine approval for women to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. However, 1n a male dominated profession of ordained 
ministry, women who have been called into ministry can and have been proportionally 
disregarded. This form of discrimination based on gender should be condemned and not 
tolerated, particularly within organized religion. 

As the author ventured into this project, she understood and recognized the 
struggles of women 1n ministry. For the author, 1t was a need to recognize the communal 
need of sharing her struggles 1n ministry with other women 1n ministry who are 
experiencing the same battles. The premise of this project 1s based on the e1ighth-century 
prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. These prophets challenged the hypocrisy of the 
saying “going through the motions”’ of religious rituals without a sincere heart for 
obedience to God. They confronted injustice and oppression and ministered to the needs 
of the poor, oppressed and marginalized. 

From personal ministerial experiences, the author has come to the conclusion 
there needs to be reform in the church. This cannot be a superficial reform, but a reform 
inclusive of those who carry the banner of “light bearers” for Christ to include women. 


The first step in this reformation 1s the recognition there 1s the denial of women 1n 


leadership positions, a non-comprehensive ability to connect to the specific issues of 
women munsters, and there is an unfair treatment of women within the church structure. 

“But let justice roll down like waters And nghteousness like an 

ever-flowing stream.” Amos 5:24 (NAS) 

The second step in this reform is to ensure those women who have been called 
into ministry are prepared and ready to “take thy authority...” 

The framework of this project 1s the clergywomen who make up the Georgia 
Annual Conference of the Sixth Episcopal District (SED) of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AME). There are twenty women pastors and three presiding elders 
within the Georgia Annual Conference. The women in ministry 1n the Georgia 
Conference experience the same struggles and are confronted with the same concerns as 
the masses of the other women across the AME church. 

The focal point of this project 1s to help women of the cloth deal with their 
various concerns and dilemmas within the predominately male arena of the pulpit. In an 
effort to address these women-centered issues, the author proposes both leadership and 
mentorship that will help women navigate their journeys in ministry. It will be through 
these labors and the guidance of the Holy Spirit that women 1n ministry will be able to 
effectively and confidently navigate through the maze of obligations and expectations. 
With the support of mentorship, proper training, and fellowship the author believes 
women will both survive and thrive 1n ministry. 

Keeping this premise in mind for this project, the leadership and mentorship 
program can be described as “Women Surviving and Thriving 1n Ministry: Leaning, 
Mentoring, Supporting and Fellowship,” a model based mentoring resource for women in 


' Carmal Garnett Henning, The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, ed. 
AME Church Compilation Committee (Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday School Union, 2009), 528-533. 


ministry and church leadership. The assumption of this project 1s that the lack of mentors 
and authentic fellowship among women in ministry hinders their development and 
prevents them from truly thriving. With this explanation of the leadership/mentorship 
platform, the objective for success is to encourage fellowship, support, and an 
environment conducive for dialogue and learning among clergywomen. The model 1s 
established on the reality of a mutual journey in ministry and the recognition of a 
communal need for women sharing their stories, learning from each other, mentoring 
each other and supporting each other on their journey in ministry. 

The context of this project 1s African Methodist Episcopal Church clergywomen 
of the Georgia Annual Conference (GAC) of the Sixth Episcopal District. The project 
consists of twelve to fifteen clergywomen from three districts in the GAC serving at 
various levels. 

There are four goals driving this project. The first is the prophetic mandate that 
gives voice to the concerns that affect women who have answered the call to ordained 
Christian ministry. The second goal is to recognize and celebrate the mutual journey of 
women in ministry. The third 1s to address the communal need for women sharing their 
stories and learning from each other and the fourth goal is to empower women with 
confidence and clarity and to develop a strong support network as they travel the path of 
ministry. 

To accomplish these goals, the author proposed a ninety-day covenant of prayer 
and networking between twelve to fifteen women in ministry. The participating women 
were asked to partake 1n a 21-day Prayer Journey, a one day symposium, and four 


luncheon symposiums focused on learning, mentoring, supporting and fellowshipping. 


Chapter one defines the ministry focus. It provides the personal framework and 
backstory for the project. 

Chapter two presents a summary of previous research and current literature 
pertinent to leadership and mentoring. It examines mentoring, leadership and liberation 
through the lens of womanist thought, prophetic voice and leadership development. 

Chapter three provides the foundational aspects of the project. The theatrical 
foundation connects the project to the peer group, Prophetic Preaching and Praxis. It 
provides the link between the project and the prophetic voice. The biblical foundation 
looks at the stories of women. It provides the biblical framework for women, their 
leadership and sisterhood (fellowship). The theological foundation lends God-talk to the 
subjects of liberation, womanist and praxis. And finally, the historical foundation 
presents a litany of women, from women in Greek, Roman and Jewish Culture to women 
today. 

Chapter four details the research method used in this project. The primary 
research method was qualitative action research methodology and the primary research 
design utilized was the survey. The project made use of pre and post survey 
questionnaires to triangulate the data. 

Chapter five provides a detail narrative of the project and reports the results of the 
field research. 


Chapter six concludes with the author’s personal reflections and lessons learned. 


CHAPTER ONE’ 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Biographical Narrative 
Jonetta’s Prater’s journey began in the small Louisiana town of Ferriday. She was 
the sixth of eleven children, seven girls and four boys, born to Jonas and Edorkis Prater. 
Throughout her life Jonetta was reminded her birth was connected to a sacred family 
ritual associated with many African American families: Christian Baptism. Her eldest 
sister, fondly called “Sister,” tells the story surrounding Jonetta’s birth into the world. 


“Momma prayed that you would not come until after the baptism of ’Brah.’ He 
was baptized on Sunday and you arrived two days later that Tuesday.” 


It only seems appropriate such a fortuitous birth would define Jonetta’s divine destiny 
into the ministry of the Lord. 
Coming from humble roots inspired Jonetta to dream big. It has been said by 


many, “If you don’t know where you been, you don’t know where you’re going.” 


Hometown 
Ferriday is in Concordia Parish which is ten miles north of Natchez, Mississippi 
(home of Native Son author Richard Wright), 70 miles southeast of Monroe, Louisiana, 


(first headquarter of Delta Airlines) and is 145 miles Northwest of New Orleans, 


Louisiana (birth place of Jazz). The town is bordered by Lake Concordia and Lake St. 
John (both are famous for their abundance of Jargemouth bass, catfish, and bream) and 1s 
at the mouth of Cocodria Bayou, the longest bayou in the state. In the 1960s Ferriday was 
no different from most rural southern towns. It was steeped in segregation, dominated by 
police brutality and criminal activities by the Ku Klux Klan. Blacks lived on one side of 
town and whites on the other. The town had one movie theater, the Arcaded Theater, in 
which whites sat on the floor level (for easy access in the event of fire) and blacks were 
relegated to the balcony. The town’s two doctors and one dentist had two entries into the 
office, one for blacks and one for whites; inscriptions on the door made it clear which 
door was which. The Black community lived in constant fear of the police who were 
known for intimidation, humiliation, beatings, and even murder. On occasions black men 
were pulled from their homes and taken to faraway places in the parish never to return. 
Recently, Ferriday has attracted national attention, because of an unsolved Civil Rights 


Era murder. 


Family 

Jonetta’s hometown influence, in conjunction with her family ties, has had a 
profound effect on her spiritual development. Her birth was happily welcomed after the 
baptism of one of her older brothers. Sixteen years and seven baptisms later, Jonetta 
would be the one preparing to go down into the liquid grave, or baptism by immersion. 
Her grandfather was one of the preachers lifting up a prayer and giving the word as she 


was dipped into the water. 


To fully understand Jonetta’s direct connection with the church, her family 
background must be further divulged for understanding. Her parents were devoted 
Christians and were members of St. Paul Baptist Church, where her mother sang 1n the 
choir and her father in a local gospel quartet. The targe family attended church regularly, 
and they taught their children the ways of the Lord. 

This devout faith runs deeper than weekly church services, because Jonetta’s 
paternal grandfather, the Reverend Joseph Prater, served as an associate pastor of the 
largest black Baptist church in town. He was known for his fervent prayers and soulful 
moans which became known as the “Joe Prater twist”... the way he would rock and twist 
when he was caught up in the spurit. 

Growing up in a large family in a small single family home, Jonetta learned 
valuable life lessons from her parents, sisters and brothers. Her father was a truck driver. 
Jonetta’s fondest memory of him is of the long bus rides they shared from Ferriday to 
Shreveport. As an adolescent, Jonetta suffered from a birth deformity; she was extremely 
bowlegged. This condition was so pronounced it required intense treatment, therapy and 
corrective shoes. 

Therefore, once a month Jonetta and her dad would board the Greyhound bus for 
the long ride to Shreveport to visit the Shiners Crippled Children’s Hospital. There she 
would see the doctor, undergo one to two hours of therapy and have her corrective shoes 
changed if needed. Afterward, the two of them would have lunch together and then board 
another bus for the return trip home. Those were cherished times. In a family with many 


children, it was rare to get one-on-one time with either parent. 


Jonetta’s mother was an extraordinary woman, extremely beautiful and the best 
dressed woman she has ever known. She raised eleven children of her own, one adopted 
child, and assisted in rearing her young brother-in-law and two nephews. When her 
husband died after twenty-five years of marriage, she was on her own for the first time 
and left to care for six young children. By this time, the older children were out of the 
house and Jonetta was the oldest child at home. 

Jonetta recalls how the first few months after her father’s death her mother was 
very depressed. Then one day when she arrived home from school, and it seemed as if 
God had breathed new life into her mother’s soul. She had gone out and gotten a job. She 
was making more money than she had ever before. She had a new found freedom, a fire, 
and a determination that gave new meaning to everything she touched. It looked and felt 
good. Moreover, 1t was contagious. The same freedom, fire and determination radiate 1n 
Jonetta’s soul today. 

Jonetta’s mother lived eighteen years after the death of herhusband. Her death 
was particularly difficult for Jonetta and her siblings. Despite the fact they were all adults 
with families of their own, it was hard not having mommy there. The glue that held them 
together was the love of God and love they had for each other, which was instilled in 


them by their parents. 


Love and Marriage 
Jonetta Prater met her soon-to-be husband in “The Village” on a cool Friday night 
in October 1978. “The Village” is the quaint downtown Grambling. It was an instant 


attraction. Four months after they met, they married and the following year, Jonetta had 


both miscarried and given birth to their daughter Krystal. Jonetta described their life 
together as a jazz song; it was an intimate melody of love, laughter and adventure and it 
had a rhythm all its own. They were in spiritual harmony. She says the relationship was 
hot and spicy, filled with joy and its share of pain. They lived large and by their own 
rules. She says, “When we loved, we really loved... When we fought, we really fought. It 
was so much joy -- followed by just as much pain. The things about him that made me 
happy were the things that made me so sad... the things that drew us together were the 
same things that separated us. He was my first and only true love. He introduced me to 
me...a part of myself I did not know existed.” 

The couple spent their first few years together 1n Ferriday. He worked for the 
Concordia Parish Police Jury — a prestigious and well-paying position (in the small town) 
and she as a deputy sheriff for Concordia Parish Tax Assessor. In the midst of what most 
in families in Ferriday would call a sound financial situation, he became restless and 
yearned for the city and a faster paced lifestyle. As a result, they loaded their belongings 
in a U-haul and headed for Atlanta. When they arrived in Atlanta, much to their dismay 
the city was in chaos. Young black children were often found dead and city officers had 
no Clue as to who was killing them. Jonetta’s husband also had a difficult time securing a 
good job. Therefore, he decided to leave the family in Atlanta while he went to work in 
Florida with his uncle. He returned home on weekends. One night while he was away, 
Jonetta became 11] and had to be rushed to the hospital. Alone in the city without family 
or friends, and the gloom of unsolved child murders, Jonetta found herself torn over what 
to do with her daughter. Should she leave her with a middle aged white family she had 


just met or take Krystal with her, which meant possible DFAC (welfare) involvement? 
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The liithe—known white family downstairs won. Krystal was left in their care for nearly 
two full days. This was the first time mother and daughter had been separated. Jonetta’s 
husband and her mother both arrived the next day. Jonetta’s mother was there for about a 
week and her last words before leaving were, “Take care of my child or bring her back 
home.” In response, Jonetta’s husband re-enlisted in the military and three months later 
the family moved to his duty station at Fort Lewis Army Base 1n Tacoma, Washington. 
From Tacoma they moved to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where six of Jonetta’s siblings and 
two aunts lived. The family made Milwaukee home for seven years. Jonetta’s daughter 
entered first grade, her husband opened a business and she began working for the first 
time in her adult life. The family thrived. They had finally found a place where they 
could enjoy both family and friends. By all indications, Milwaukee was the place they 
would call home, at least until their daughter graduated from high school. But, his aunt 
became 111 and they made the decision to move to Savannah to take care of her. Despite 
her love for Milwaukee, Jonetta adapted to Savannah with extraordinary ease. Four 
months after the move to Savannah, Jonetta accepted her call to ministry. She preached 
her initial sermon on her thirteenth wedding anniversary, January 19, 1992. 

The next two years proved to be life changing, not only for Jonetta but the family. 
There was a major shift in the family dynamics. Jonetta believed the call to ministry was 
also a call to preparation, and to accept the call meant she must go to school. While 
Jonetta enrolled in school to begin the process of preparing for ministry, her husband 
began spending more and more time away from home. As Jonetta studied and developed 
a deeper understanding of God and who she was as a woman of God, what was once 


acceptable behavior in their relationship gradually became unbearable and intolerable. 


Husband and wife grew apart. They wanted different things for their life. It was during 
this time she realized the marriage was over. So after fifteen years of marriage, Jonetta 
lett, 


The end of the marriage was devastating, both emotionally and financially. Two 


1] 


days after Jonetta moved out and into her one bedroom apartment, she was laid off of her 


job. Nothing was going as planned. For the first time in her life she was on her own. No 


husband and no income. God had thrust her into a place of total dependency on Him. She 


spent countless hours crying out to God, lamenting. She asked why. She thought. She 
wondered whether she had made a big mistake. But God met her on her level and 
gradually lifted her out of the trash heaps of her life. God affirmed and re-affirmed the 
decision she made to leave. In spite of the many who said God was not pleased with 
divorce and especially for someone in the ministry, God showed His grace and support 
for her vision. I know the plans I have for you,” said the LORD, “plans to prosper you 
and not to harm you, plans to give you hope and a future...”’ (Jer. 29:11) Jonetta met 
God... she saw God 1n action and came to know and understand God as Jehovah-Jireh, 
the God who sees and provides for every need. Though God’s presence and provisions 
were apparent in her life, it still took Jonetta nearly five years to regain her posture and 


move on with her new normal. 


The Mother 
After her life was finally on track again, it was time for her daughter to go away 
to school. “I’m rearing my children to leave home, but to know that they can always 


come home,” was something Jonetta heard often from her own mother. Dot Prater knew 
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one of her most important tasks was to prepare her children emotionally and socially to 
become independent and financially secure. In doing so, she also encouraged them to 
define and develop their individual selves. 

Jonetta wanted the same things for her daughter. She wanted to rear a daughter 
who would leave home prepared emotionally and socially for a diverse and global 
society. Jonetta wanted her to be independent and financially secure. However, what she 
did not consider was how she herself should prepare for this. Consequently, the letting go 
proved to be extremely difficult. Every day Jonetta would call her daughter and on the 
rare occasion when she was able to resist the temptation of calling, she would instead sit 
and cry. For five years it had been just the two of them. It took some time to adjust. For 
eighteen years Jonetta had dedicated her life to her only child. Everything she did and 
everywhere she went, her child was a part; now she was gone. The loss was 
immeasurable. The pain and emptiness were excruciating. Finally during Krystal’s 
second semester, the Lord’s presence was again felt in Jonetta’s life. This time, just as 
God had spoken to her mother after the death of her father, God spoke and breathed new 
life into Jonetta’s soul. Jonetta had a new found freedom, a fire and determination that set 
ablaze a passion to live, and God blessed everything she touched. She got a new job, a 
new car and a new house. 

Krystal graduated from Shaw University three years later with a B.A. in Mass 
Communication and went on to receive a Masters in Mass Communication from East 
Tennessee State University. Five years ago she married her college sweetheart. Krystal 1s 
a successful author and publisher. She has written two chart busters. She had been 


number one in Kindle for Amazon, at one point even out selling William Shakespeare. 
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She has traveled across the south and up the east coast for book signings and public 
appearances. Her mother smiles and thanks God whenever Krystal calls excited about the 
next event, the next plot, the new review. Jonetta says, “Krystal 1s an anointed writer. She 


has been writing short stories since she began writing.” 


Education 

For Jonetta Prater, the quest for education has been a life long journey. She has 
always had a zeal for training and education. For a good bit of her life she has been in one 
academic setting or another. As a teenager 1n high school, she spent her summers 1n 
school. Whatever class was being offered, she registered for it. At the beginning of her 
junior year she had enough credits to skip the grade altogether. This afforded her the 
opportunity to graduate high school at age sixteen. Later she enrolled in Grambling 
(College) State University and majored in accounting, but left during her sophomore year 
to get married. While the family lived in Tacoma, Washington, she attended Ft. 
Steilacoom Community College where she received an Associate’s Degree in 
Accounting. The next leg of the journey was the University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
(UWM). This proved significant as it was here Jonetta enrolled in her first of many 
African American Studies classes. They captivated and inspired her. They were 
structured around and addressed concerns of the black family, culture and society. The 
instructors were powerful, influential, strong black women, who were intelligent and 
bodacious. They were gutsy enough to talk about religion (spiritual things) and society. 
One 1n particular, a first cousin to a well-known talk show host in Chicago, often 


interjected discussions on prayer and spiritual healing. It was sitting in those small class 
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rooms at that big university where Jonetta received her first real Bible studies on 
intercessory prayer, the prayer of agreement and spiritual healing. The UWM experience 
ignited a thirst and desire, a yearning to know more about the black family, culture and 
society and especially the God of prayer and supernatural healing. 

The quest for education continued in Savannah. Within the first few months of 
moving to the city, Jonetta enrolled in Savannah State University still in pursuit of a 
Bachelor’s degree. She was forced to stop because she had no money. However, a few 
months after she dropped out, the Lord’s grace provided another opportunity. It was less 
than a year after Jonetta entered ministry. The Interdenominational Theological Center 
(ITC) in Atlanta was implementing an eighteen month certificate program in Christian 
Education and Savannah was selected as a test sight. The classes were held Saturdays on 
Savannah State’s campus. Jonetta was urged to enroll by the pastor of her local church. 
She enrolled and eighteen months later was one of the first to receive the certificate of 
Christian Education from ITC. A few years later Jonetta was introduced to Covington 
(Bible College) Theological Seminary, a Baptist Bible college based in Rossville, 
Georgia with an extension campus in Savannah. Covington was an exhilarating 
experience; for four years, Jonetta was 1n school studying the word of God and growing 
spiritually. 

At the age of 47, Jonetta Prater made the decision to go back to school and finish 
the undergraduate work started many years earlier. She enrolled in a new accelerated 
satellite undergraduate program offered by Brewton Park College. Her course work was 
completed in eighteen months. However, prior to the completion of that program, again 


ITC was launching another new program, the ITC Distance Learning Program. This time 
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the program offered a Masters of Divinity. Again, Savannah was selected as the test site. 
And again, her pastor urged her to enroll. Seeing this as another divine opportunity, 
Jonetta enrolled in the Master of Divinity program while still in the undergraduate 
program at Brewton Parker. For two semesters she worked full time, pastored a 
congregation eighty-seven miles from her home and went to school evenings and 
weekends. Her drive and determination paid off; she graduated from both programs on 
time and with honors. 

Six months after graduating from ITC God presented another divine opportunity. 
The Dean of the D.Min. Program at United Theological Seminary had heard of the ITC 
Savannah Distant Learning Coordinator and recent graduates from the ITC program. He 
scheduled a meeting with the coordinator and the end result was Jonetta back in school, 


pursuing an authentic Doctorate degree from an accredited seminary. 


The Call to Ministry 

Although Jonetta Prater officially entered seminary at the age of 49, her calling 
occurred well before. It came in several phases. As she looks back, she sees God had set 
her apart for a special purpose. As with Sara, when God revealed her identity to the king, 
and as Moses, when hidden by his mother for three months, God shielded and protected 
Jonetta from disastrous and sometimes heinous situations. God protected her like a 
treasure and revealed Jonetta at just the right time. 

During her adolescent years she remembers communicating with God. Around 
age ten she began to keep a journal of her experiences and communications with God. 


Sometimes God spoke to her in night visions and at other times 1n day visions, similar to 
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those of Peter’s rooftop experience 1n Acts 10:9-22. Today those communications are 
titled From the Lord to Me and are being compiled as the basis for the manuscript for her 
first book, On the Journey to My Destination. 

The next phase of Jonetta’s calling was an equipping stage. It parallels that of 
Peter as found in Luke 5: 

**...He said to Simon, ’Put out into the deep water and let down 

your nets for a catch.’ ...And Jesus said to Simon, ’Do not fear, 

from now on you will be catching men.’ When they had brought 

their boats to land, they left everything and followed Him.” 

Luke 5:4, 10, 11 

Twenty-one years ago on a bitter cold December morning while kneeling at the 
aliar in Bethel AME Church in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, God spoke to Jonetta in a way she 
had never experienced before. God said, “Launch out into the deep... Do not fear, I will 
make you a fisher of men,” and she immediately left all and followed him. Nine months 
later, like a woman giving birth, ministry was birthed in her; she preached her initial 
serinon some nine hundred miles away from family and friends in Savannah, Georgia. 

Over the past twenty-one years she has gone through a complete metamorphosis. 
Reminiscent of the transformation of a caterpillar after 1t has pushed its way out of the 
chrysalis, Jonetta too has emerged as a beautiful butterfly, spreading her wings in the 
springtime of ministry. She can remember the faint-hearted, teary-eyed fearful Licentiate 
sitting in the pastor’s office ready to give up on ministry. Now, Jonetta smiles as she 
stands in the pulpit under the anointing with holy boldness. She thanks God for the power 
He endowed upon her to preach the liberating Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The third phase of her call was the commissioning call to parish ministry. It came 


in the middle of a June afternoon while at work. God said, “I am sending you to an 
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obstinate and stubborn people. Say to them what the Sovereign Lord says. And whether 
they listen or fail to listen... they will know that a prophet has been among them. Do not 
be afraid of them or their words. You must speak my words to them...” A month later, 
during the Sixth District Leadership and Ministry Congress 1n Macon, she was assigned 
to her first charge as pastor. The people were truly obstinate and stubborn. They had 
never had a female pastor before. During the first year she was met with resistance, but as 
God had commanded, Jonetta said to them what God said to her. Nine years and two 
charges later, each congregation has been blessed to have had a woman, called and 
anointed by God, to be their pastor. 

Jonetta grew up Baptist. In her adult years, she chose the Methodist denomination 
and the AME Church to live out her witness. Jonetta is an itinerant elder in the AME 
Church and has been ordained for over nineteen years. In that time she has served four 
congregations as associate pastor, co-founder, and pastor. 

Jonetta has served four years as an assistant pastor at St. James AME Church 1s 
Savannah, where she taught Bible study, developed the Women’s Ministry, Evangelist 
Outreach Ministry, and convened the first women’s conference in Savannah. She was the 
first assistant pastor ever to preach at the Georgia Annual Conference as well as the first 
to serve as conference trustee. Moreover, Jonetta was an integral part of the organization 
of a new congregation, the first to be organized 1n the conference in sixty years, Trinity 
AME Church. For eight years she served as Georgia Conference President for the AME 
Women In Ministry (AME/WIM). Her first pastoral appointment was Historic St. 
Andrew’s Chapel AME Church in Sylvania, Georgia. She served St. Andrew’s for four 


years. During her administration the sanctuary was completely renovated and 


rededicated, and the people recommitted themselves to service of the Lord and the 
mission and ministry of the AME Church. Prior to her appointment the congregation was 
contemplating leaving the AME Church connection. On Friday, April 13, 2007, during 
the 142" session of the Georgia Annual Conference Jonetta was appointed to her second 
charge. She was the first woman pastor to serve the 121 year old St. Peter’s A.M.E. 
Church in Savannah. During her tenure, the church has paid off its mortgage and acquired 
a single family home to be used as rental property. For the last three years, she has served 
as first Vice President of the Sixth Episcopal District (SED) WIM and Christian 
Education Director for the Georgia Annual Conference. Furthermore, she 1s the first 
female to serve on the executive board of the AME Evangelical Ministers Union in the 


Savannah area where she holds the position of Vice President. 
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Context 


Herstory - Women In Ministry In African Methodism 

At the 41“ session of the AME Church General Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, 
in the spirit of the founding fathers, the Reverend Dr. Jacquelyn Grant, now Director of 
the Black Women in Church and Society and Womanist Scholars Program and former 
Callaway Professor of Systematic Theology at The Interdenominational Theological 
Center (ITC), presented a position paper on the state and status of women in the AME 
Church. The paper was to “affirm the role and equality of women in the AME church” 
and to address discrimination and or gender based injustices. At this same historic 
conference, women ministers from across the church met to voice concerns as regards to 
their lack of representation and participation 1n the governing process of the church and 
address the lack incentive for women to enter the ministry in the AMEC. In the following 
year, 1977, the concerns were compiled and presented to the Council of Bishops. In 
response, the Council appointed two bishops to act as advisors and work with an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Women In Ministry. The Ad Hoc Committee was headed by the 
Reverends Dr. Jacquelyn Grant and Jeane B. Williams. 

Over the next two years the committee conducted extensive research on herstories 
of women in ministry. Finally, at the site of the 42"° General Conference in New Orleans, 
in 1980, clergywomen representing eight Episcopal districts met and elected the 
Reverend Jeane B. Williams chairperson of a restructured Steering Committee which 
began working with the Bishops to appoint WIM Coordinators for each Episcopal 


District. The coordinators’ first responsibility was to pull together a directory of women 
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in the ministry and plan a conference of AME clergywomen. The conference was held 
three years later in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Officially organized in 1984, Women In Ministry is a connectional ministry 1n the 
AME Church serving clergywomen in the continental United States, Africa, India, the 
Caribbean, and Europe. The international network of clergywomen 1s led by an executive 
board and team of officers elected by members on each level of the connection 
(Connection, Episcopal District, Annual Conference, and Presiding Elder District). The 
first president was the Reverend Carolyn Tyler Guidry of the Fifth Episcopal District 
who was later elected bishop.” 

Twenty-four years and three women bishops later, the clergywomen 1n the AME 
Church have made great strides. At last count, WIM has of over three thousand, three 
hundred and fifty women in ministry worldwide. 

In August of 2010, AME Women In Ministry met in Philadelphia, the birthplace 
of African Methodism, to celebrate 50 years of “full clergy nghts.” The AMEC began 
ordaining women in 1948 as local deacon and 1956 as local elder. It was not until 1960 
that women were allowed to be ordained into the itinerant ministry. The Reverend 
Gertrude Bryant, an elder from Louisville, Kentucky 1n the 13th Episcopal District, 
constantly reminded the AMEC of its history. Ordained a local elder in 1956, she carried 
around with her well into her mid- eighties the 1952 Book of Discipline of the African 


Methodist Episcopal Church which read: “Women are included in the provisions for the 


* History, “Herstory of Women in Ministry in African Methodism,” Women In Ministry: African 
Methodism Episcopal Church, http://(www.amewim.com/display.aspx?wimhistory2 (accessed July 1, 
2011). 
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ordination of local deacon. In no case shall they (women) be given itinerant 
relationship.” * 

After 50 years of enjoying full clergy ordination rights 1n the itinerant ministry, 
women in ministry have made great strides. Over three thousand women have been 
ordained and are 1n an itinerant relationship; three women have been elected and 
consecrated to the highest ecclesial leadership office in the denomination, a number of 
women have been appointed and serve as presiding elders; and the AME Church boasts 
of having more women pastors than any other historical black denomination. However, 
there 1s still much to be conquered. Women in the ministry continue to face glass ceilings 
that limit upward mobility in certain areas of the church. While women make up 
approximately 20% of the clergy across the connection, a larger percent still experience 
opposition.” Women constantly face questions about the validity of their gifts for ministry 
and are denied access to certain positions, committees, and appointments. Over and over 
again, women pastors have demonstrated their ability to develop and grow churches, but, 
the majority of women are still assigned small to medium churches which rank lower and 
are located outside urban areas. Furthermore, in a hierarchical church structure such as 
the AME Church, opportunities for leadership are generally given to pastors of larger 


churches who are predominantly men. 


* Thid. 
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The mission of AME/WIM 1s to define, enhance, support and expand the presence 
of women in ministry in the AME Church.° At a glance, the mission has been 
accomplished; however, close inspection reveals the masses of women 1n the ministry are 
still struggling. They are struggling to be recognized in their local church by the insecure, 
untrained pastor. They are struggling to be acknowledged by the pessimistic presiding 
elder who 1s afraid to stand up to the congregation for fear of not receiving their own 
apportionment and or budget. They are struggling to be accepted by congregations who 
are accustomed to the male voice and have become familiar with his style of leadership 
and are fearful of change. They are struggling to make full proof of their ministry because 
they are viewed by some of the leadership as an irritation, annoyance, and a nuisance. 
They are struggling to move up and out in ministry. They are struggling because many 


are ill-equipped to navigate the space. 


The Status of Women In Ministry 

The Connectional Women In Ministry of the AME Church 2008-2012 
quadrennial theme 1s “Navigating the Space Between Call and Response.” The focal 
point of the theme 1s to help women move through the process of understanding and 
interpreting their calling. The theme further takes into consideration the idea of what to 
do after one has responded to the call. The theme is an unconscious cry for fellowship 
and mentorship. Most women in ministry are bi-vocational, smart and independent and 
have a singular focus of pleasing God; however many do not understand the policy and 


politics of the church which makes it difficult to navigate. Therefore, they struggle with 


© AME Book of Disciple, 450. 
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the protocol and procedures and the lack of privileges for knowing them. Women are 
being called by God to ministry. They are enrolling into seminary at a higher rate than 
men. When they are given the opportunity for leadership with their male counterparts, 
they are not welcomed in the old boys’ club and no one 1s there to lend a hand. As a 
result, women are finding it difficult to navigate through the maze of obligations, 
expectations, danger spots and pit falls of ministry. They are 1n need of mentors. When 
there 1s no one willing or able to help chart their course, the waters become rough and 
difficult to navigate. Many new pastors, and especially women pastors, become so 
overwhelmed and bewildered that they walk away from the church and the ministry. 
Others are so disillusioned they find themselves like a turtle when startled, withdrawing 
their head into their shell. Both render the church a loss of the work and witness of gifted 
men and women of God. 

Every woman in the ministry needs a few authentic friends, both male and female, 
who she respects and who respect her. As a clergywoman Jonetta shares the same 
struggles, prejudices and injustices of her colleagues, yet, she has had some access and 
opportunity of leadership across the district. She was fortunate to have a few authentic 
friends, a ministry support group and a spiritually nurturing environment where her gifts 
were encouraged and sharpened. She was blessed to travel the Connectional Church early 
in ministry whereby gaining exposure to the life and ministry of the church on all levels. 
However, so many of her sister preachers have not had this exposure. It 1s this 
understanding that provides the foundation for the work contained herein. This project 
develops a leadership model base for Women Surviving and Thriving In Ministry: 


Learning, Mentoring, Supporting and Fellowship. The template will foster leadership, 
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encourage fellowship, support and an environment conducive to learning and dialogue 
amongst peers and mentors. 

The context of this project is clergywomen who make up the Georgia Annual 
Conference of the Sixth Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who are approximately twenty women pastors in the three presiding elder districts. The 
women in ministry in the Georgia Conference experience the same struggles are 
confronted with the same concerns as the masses of the other women across the church. 

Through these efforts, the leadership and mentorship of others, and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, women will be able to effectively and confidently navigate through the 
maze of obligations and expectations; and through the danger spots and pit falls of 


ministry. They will survive and thrive in the ministry. 


Synergy 

Every project or program is conceived from some significant event. For this 
author, it is the recognition of a communal need and shared struggles in ministry; it 1s an 
understanding of the loneliness and aloneness (isolation) of a woman 1n ministry. Women 
are isolated from their brother clergy and from each other. 

A few years ago, a sister preacher, after her recent appointment to a major charge 
invited Jonetta Prater out to dinner. She was elated, thinking this would be the beginning 
of a time of sharing and real sister fellowship. To her dismay, the invite had another 
intent altogether. The sister missed the opportunity to show leadership, to share with 
another sister preacher and to develop a relationship. Instead she showed up with a holier 


than thou attitude and a spirit of superiority. In the course of their conversation, which 
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surprisingly focused on Jonetta’s personal life, the sister said, “The only way that anyone 
(male leader) would ever ‘call your name’ is when they are expecting to get something in 
return.” Jonetta was perplexed and almost rendered speechless. For months Jonetta 
wrestled with the thoughts of how and why another sister preacher, one who was in the 
same struggle and competing 1n the same male dominated field, could think or say such a 
thing to another sister preacher? 

This was a defining moment for Jonetta. At that moment she became acutely 
aware of the lack of female mentorship and the depth of the degree that 1t was needed. 
This sister preacher was serving a major congregation but she saw Jonetta, and possibly 
other sister preachers, as a threat. She had internalized the idea there was only room at the 
top for one when she should have been extending a hand up to another sister preacher. 

Less than a year after that pivotal conversation, the preacher began to feel the 
effects of being the only one. Her church experienced a mass exodus; a large percentage 
of the membership stopped coming to worship. They complained of her long sermons, 
extended unproductive meetings, and brazen abrasive tone. The following year she began 
to experience major health challenges. As she struggled with both her congregation and 
her health, the brothers watched from a distance. Since the majority of the sisters had no 
genuine relationship and no sincere connection with each other, they were not as 
supportive as they could have been. Today, this sister preacher recognizes the communal 
need for sharing in the struggle in ministry with other sisters. 

Jonetta has watched in horror how sister pastors struggle to perform the basic 
pastoral responsibilities and work to meet their financial obligations. They find 


themselves alone trying to figure out “where do I go from here?” She has observed 
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brother pastors/preachers pledge their support and yet, when support was needed, they 
were not available. She has witnessed brothers 1n leadership positions who said they 
empathize with women’s struggles and recognize sisters’ communal need for sharing, 
networking and monitoring each other; yet, when it 1s in their power to connect sisters, 
they make a major misstep and instead refer the sister in need to another brother. Jonetta 
has noticed women 1n so-called major positions lose their identity and their voice 1n an 
effort to conform. She identifies with the plight of loneliness and aloneness with which 
sister preachers struggle in ministry. And for all of this and much more, she recognizes 
the communal need for women sharing and connecting with each other in their common 
struggles in ministry. 

Though Jonetta Prater has been fortunate enough to have a good male mentor and 
teacher, there were still times when only another sister preacher could provide the 
perspective and support needed. Recently Jonetta’s ministry has come under attack by a 
supernumerary brother preacher who has been in the ministry for over thirty years. At the 
onset, she voiced concerns to her brother preachers and shared her desire to file Pastoral 
Interference charges. Her concerns were initially dismissed, and she was advised not to 
proceed with the charges. She was made to feel like a victim being blamed for the crime 
committed against her. Her brothers suggested filing charges against this preacher would 
bring a negative light on her, whereby making her seem guilty and perhaps even starting 
gossip that could connect the two of them romantically. For approximately six months, 
every time the issue surfaced, 1t would be dismissed by her male pastors friends, and each 


time Jonetta would be left alone and feeling abandoned. She was angry and disappointed. 
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She was perplexed as to why they did not understand her plight or feel her pain. She hit 
the lowest point in her ministry of almost twenty years. 

Then one day the Lord led Jonetta to reach out to another sister preacher and 
invite her to lunch. From the time she accepted the invitation, her spirit began to settle, 
and she had a sense of calm. The conversation proved rewarding. This proved a turning 
point for Jonetta; she no longer felt alone or responsible for what was happening to her. 
This new found connection paved the way for a sister-covenant to share struggles in the 
ministry and to support each other spiritually and financially. Out of this experience 
Jonetta learned that other sister preachers also have a communal need for sharing their 
struggles and loneliness and aloneness 1n ministry. 

This author believes other women wish they could just pick up the phone and talk 
heart-to-heart with someone who has a communal need for sharing their struggle, their 
loneliness and aloneness in ministry. There 1s a need to have someone to ask, "How in the 
world do you handle this situation?" There is a need to have someone to encourage all 
women when they feel like quitting. There 1s a need to have someone to help them sort 
through their feelings and to understand their gift and calling. There is a need to have 
someone to say, “You do not have to compromise your femininity for the pulpit. You are 
not men 1n drag.” Many sister preachers would love to have a safe and honest 
conversation with another woman 1n the ministry, especially one who has endured the 
struggle longer than she. There 1s a need to have someone who can listen, offer 
encouragement, and provide wisdom from her own experiences into their lives. 

In her 1996 debut book, Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for 


African American Women in Ministry, Vashti McKenzie presents the "Ten 
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Commandments for African-American Clergywomen" and "Ten Womanist 
Commandments for Clergy" a collection of leadership strategies for African American 
Clergywomen. Those strategies are as relevant today as they were when written. “Thou 
shall be prepared. Thou shall network. Thou shall empower others.” She states Jesus’ 
methodology for empowering others was teaching, demonstrating, and setting examples 
for others to follow.’ The fifth and ninth Womanist Commandment states “Thou shall be a 
sister to your sister in the ministry. Thou shall be a role model.” As a sister she 
encourages women to network, caucus, and pool their collective strengths, resources and 
voices, and to be role models showing others the way. 

Mentoring relationships come 1n many forms. While the Bible does not use the 
words mentor or mentee, it frequently refers to what is believed to be successful 
mentoring relationships: There is Moses who was mentored by his father-in-law, Jethro; 
Joshua was Moses’ servant; Elijah tutored Elisha; Naomi coached Ruth; Elizabeth and 
Mary supported each other throughout their journey of pregnancy. Timothy was 
mentored by Paul and Jesus mentored his disciples. 

Women Surviving and Thriving In Ministry: Learning, Mentoring, Supporting 
and Fellowship is a model-based template for mentoring established on the premise of a 
mutual joumey, the recognition of a communal need for women sharing struggles, 
learning from each other, mentoring, and supporting each other on their analogous 
journey in the ministry. This model can be viewed against the backdrop of the Hebrew 


Roll Call of the Faithful with women of faith standing tall and making contributions. 


” Vashti M. McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
Women In Ministry (Cleveland, OH: United Church Press. 1996), 113. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LITERATURE IN THIS MINISTRY 


Prophetic Tradition 


Where Have All the Prophets Gone? 

Where Have All the Prophets Gone is a great body of work by Marvin McMickle. 
McMickle challenges the church to reclaim its’ prophetic tradition and explore in greater 
depth the issues of justice and righteousness. In this work McMickle says “prophetic 
preaching occurs when the preacher seeks to bring the will of God to the attention of the 
people” and when the prophet, the preacher, “has courage” to speak truth to power no 
matter where that power may be.” 

McMickle deems a demise of prophetic preaching in America. He poses a faith 
community of biblical illiteracy, most of whom will never experience a prophetic sermon 
preached on Jeremiah’s trip to the potter’s house, his confinement 1n a cistern, or of the 
yoke he wore around his neck to symbolize Judah’s impending bondage. Nor will they 
experience a sermon on the encounter between Nathan and David when Nathan, the 


prophet, told David the king, “You are the man.”"° He suggests that in this postmodern 


? Marvin A. McMickle, Where Have All The Prophets Gone? Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), 1-20. 
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society, churches are inundated with sermons on such subjects as patriotism, peace, 
praise and prosperity, and “why God does not approve of women in ministry and why a 
woman’s right to control her reproductive choices 1s the single greatest evil in the world 
today.” 

McMickle declares the absence of prophetic preaching 1n the church today 1s 
attributable to distractions. He believes too many of those responsible for raising the 
issues of justice and righteousness are preoccupied with other aspects of ministry, 
referred to by James and Christine Ward, as obscuring the wider dimensions of the 
gospel. McMickle says too many preachers today are ignoring the issues and the urgency 
of prophetic preaching. 

In Where Have All the Prophets Gone, McMickle suggests several reasons why 
prophetic preaching is rarely heard 1n the church today. The first obstacle he proposes is a 
narrow definition of justice and a limited interpretation of Matthew 25:31-44. The second 
obstacle is the loss of identity by the “patriot preacher,” the preacher who views policies 
and political party as synonymous with authentic Christian faith. The third obstacle is 
praise and worship. The author says there is a growing tendency toward the celebration of 
faith in praise and worship which leaves no time and places little emphasis on issues of 
justice and righteousness. The fourth obstacle, and perhaps the most vehement, is the 


emergence of “prosperity theology” where issues of justice and righteousness have taken 


a back seat to the issues of dollars and cents.” 


 Thid. 
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McMickle contends 1f prophetic preaching 1s to be restored to a “vibrant 
in the church, the preacher must operate with a post-modern understanding of the 
message they are called to proclaim. He reminds the modern prophets they are still tasked 
to call people back from Baal and other idol worship and still demand that society care 
for ‘the least of these” among us. It is still the task, says McMickle, to speak truth to 
power and stand against the forces of injustice in society and 1n the contemporary 
church.” 

Where Have All the Prophets Gone was selected as reference in this project 
because it speaks to the mandate of the Eighth Century Prophets. Also, McMickle forces 
this author to confront and ask herself the question, “Where is my prophetic voice?” 
Because McMickle presents a very comprehensive overview of godly justice and what it 
should look like, this book challenges this author to re-think her perception of justice and 
righteousness and to look more intently at the need 1n the community and the church. 

One of the most significant characteristics of the prophetic office is its voice. McMickle 
has helped to unleash Jonetta’s prophetic voice and raise the issue of the plight of women 


and church leadership and speak truth to the powers in the church where she choose to 


live out her faith. 


'3 Thid., 119-142. 
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Mentoring 


Not Without a Struggle 

Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American Women in 
Ministry written by Vashti M. McKenzie 1s an extraordinary book. It 1s a leadership 
particular. It was birthed out of the lived experiences of extraordinary women who dared 
to believe God. This book can be used as a resource guide to help women survive in 
ministry. 

McKenzie does an exceptional job tracing the historical perspective of female 
leadership in Greek, Roman, Jewish, and African culture and religion. In addition, she 
provides a brief historical perspective on female leadership in the church. The problem 
McKenzie states 1n her research was the recovery of sources, many of which were 
recorded by males, thereby written with the biases typical to their society. However, due 
to recent work and research by womanist and feminist scholars, theologians, and 
historians such as Jacqueline Grant, Virginia Mollenkott, Rosemary Ruether, Renita 
Weems, Katie Cannon, and Eleanor McLaughlin, she was abie to retrieve women’s views 
and roles without looking through the lens of a patriarchal system. 

Additionally, McKenzie expounds on some theologicai patterns that both reject 
and support female leadership. Such theological debates focused on objections including 
such statements as: there were no women disciples, women were not apostles, and 
women were not present at the last supper, etc. Moreover, McKenzie cited the use of such 


texts as the “household codes” as used 1n the objection and rejection of women in 
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leadership and the belief that women were simply subordinate 1n the hierarchy supported 
by Christ. 

In support of female leadership, McKenzie points to several scriptural references 
which proponents of female leadership traditionally reference; scriptures which include 
“implicit actions by women.”"” Scriptural narratives as such as The woman at the well 
found in John 4:28-29, Matthew 28:1, Luke 24:9-10, and John 20:17-18 in which Mary, 
Mary Magdalene, and Salome first carried the message of the resurrected Christ. In 
addition to those with “implicit actions by women,” she points out scriptural references 
where “women performed explicit leadership functions:” Lydia who had a church in her 
home, Pricilla who was co-pastor with her husband Aquila, and the four daughters of 
Philip who prophesied. Other scriptural references include Galatians 3:28, “There 1s 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither male nor female: for we are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

McKenzie discusses 1n depth leadership theory and style. She compares and 
contrasts the leadership style of males and females. Male leaders, generally speaking, 
says McKenzie, rely on order and rank, demand respect, limit and define, impose 
discipline, are rigid, command and control, have little time for people, reach up and 
down, evaluate performance, know all the answers, and believe in rank and function 
hierarchically. On the other hand, female leaders, generally speaking, act as role models, 
value creativity, facilitate, teach archetypes, reach out, are growth-oriented, visionary, 
have infinite time for people, and are flexible, holistic, and personal. 

In this leadership discussion McKenzie references James MacGregor’s book 
Transforming Leadership. MacGregor says there are two types of leaders: transacting and 
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transforming. The transacting leader exchanges one thing for another, bargains in order to 
trade value, give something to receive something, allocates existing resources and 
manages them. The transforming leader engages followers by satisfying higher 
motivations and needs. The result is a mutually stimulating relationship that converts 
followers into leaders. The transforming leader inspires, mobilizes, exalts uplifts, 
evangelizes, and raises the level of human conduct. Some scholars describe the 
transacting leader as a custodian and the transformer leader as a builder-motivator which 
is closely associated with the female leader style. '° 

The book also looks at biblical images of female leadership. In this section 
McKenzie uses Dr. Robert D. Dale’s theoretical leadership style model to examine these 
personalities. Dale presents four styles of leadership: The Catalyst Leader - this type of 
leader is well balanced. He or she takes initiative, 1s friendly and approachable. The 
Encourager Leader 1s more concerned about relations than goals, morals than mission. 
The Hermit leader is shy and withdrawn and 1s more of a follower than a leader. The 
Commander Leader 1s an active “people-approacher,” who 1s often rigid and puts goals 
before people. However, this type of leader works well in emergencies and short-range 
situations. In her critique of those biblical female leader images, McKenzie says Ruth’s 
dominant leadership style is the encourager, Hagar’s the hermit, Shiprah and Puah, the 
Hebrew midwives, and Deborah are commanders, and Esther and the Queen of Sheba are 


the catalysts.” 
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McKenzie goes on to provide ten womanist leadership styles she developed from 
profiles of the 164 women she surveyed and interviewed in the initial phase of her 
project. The womanist leadership styles are: the Sister Girlfriend who is high in personal 
relationship and low in task; the Queen -- high task and low relationship; Mama — high 
task and high relationship; Wise Woman — low relationship and low task; Sapphire who 
is determined, direct and demanding; Finessa who works hard and places equal value on 
achieving her goal and using good people skills; Liberationist 1s motivated by the burden 
of the oppressed and guest for liberation; Areocentric — whose focus is on the 
Motherland; Chameleon who changes her ethnic and attitude to suit the surrounding 
environment; and finally there is, Yo, Baby, Yo, who came up the hard way with few 
opportunities and advantages in life. She has excellent survival skills. She knows how to 
fight and will not back away from anyone.’® 

As a final point in the book, McKenzie presents ““Ten Commandments for African 
American Women in the Ministry” and “Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy.” The 
former is a collection of leadership strategies offered as resources for African American 
clergywoman. The latter are leadership strategies that may be classified as womanist in 
nature.” 

This is an excellent book and a very good source of reference for women and men 
in ministry. It provides a wealth of knowledge on the historical and present struggles of 


Women in Ministry as well as beneficial resources to support women in these struggles. 
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Jonetta was encouraged by the “Ten Commandments for African American Women in 


the Ministry” and “Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy.” 


Just A Sister Away 

Just A Sister Away: A Womanist Vision of Women's Relationships in the Bible was 
written by Renita Weems while working on her PhD in Old Testament at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. According to Weems, the book was written for “those of us who 
are hungry” for fresh a way of reading and understanding the stories of the women in the 
Bible.*’ She contends these women have gained a reputation in the church as either being 
thoroughly selfless or resolutely wanton which infers that, in God’s sight, women must 
be one or the other. Weems states that as she wrote this book, she imagined “the kind of 
book irascible women, hungry for stories of women then can recognize and a God they 
can trust, could snuggle up with and rejoice when reading.””’ 

This book combines the best of feminist biblical criticism’s passion for reclaiming 
and reconstructing the stories of biblical women with the best of African American oral 
tradition and gift of story-telling. It 1s a womanist probe beneath the surface of stories of 
biblical women. In this groundbreaking book, Weems explores the uncharted territory of 
stories that provide clues as to what biblical women felt about their own lives. She 
examines women’s relations with one another — from a woman’s perspective. 


Just A Sister Away consists of nine stories that, according to Weems, had to from 


time to time be wrestled from their presumably male narrators. Weems looks at Hagar 


*° Renita J. Weems, Just A Sister Away: A Womanist Vision of Women’s Relationships in the Bible 
(San Diego, CA: LuraMedia, 1988), viti-xi. 
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and Sarah in A Mistress, a Maid and No Mercy. Their story, writes Weems, 1s one of 
exploitation and persecution. It 1s a story of ethnic prejudices exacerbated by economic 
and sexual exploitation; conflict between women, women betraying women, mothers 
conspiring against mothers, but ultimately a story of social rivalry.” 

Naomi and Ruth’s story, Blessed Be the Tie that Binds, 1s one of friendship and 
female bonding. Weems tends Ruth’s pledge to go with and die with Naomz1 1s the first 
commandment of friendship: “to be a sister to a friend even when she 1s neither in a 
position nor disposition to reciprocate the sisterhood.””” 

In Certain Women, the story of the women who followed Jesus, Weems says 
theirs is a story of sisterhood. She notes that most often wherever Jesus’ female 
companions are mentioned, there 1s more than one. There is Mary Magdalene, Joanna, 
and Susanna; Joanna, and Mary the mother of James; Mary, the mother of Jesus, the wife 
of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. According to Weems, one woman can be overlooked or 
explained away, but several women cannot be ignored. Perhaps the women knew this and 
thereby made a deliberate decision to travel together and, 1n so doing, forcing history to 
remember them as group, as “sister.”” Weems states there 1s strength and visibility when 
women band together. They were a community of women among an outfit of men, 
unapologetic for their numbers, but empowered by their shared vision.”* 

Weems gives a peek into what Jesus must have seen and felt as his bloody body 


dangled from the cross. She writes the women “knew only too well what it was like to be 
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rejected, renounced, condemned and scoffed at as they stood at the cross where Jesus 
hung, huddled in a circle, leaning and crying on each other’s shoulders.” 7” She imagined 
Jesus drew strength from these same women who had encouraged him, affirmed his 
messiahship and served him when he was too tired to serve others. Unfortunately, says 


Weems, none of these women disciples enjoyed the notoriety afforded their male 


“colleagues.””° 


The same holds true, declares Weems, 1n the history of African American women. 
Harriet Tubman has always taken a back seat to Martin Luther King, Jr., Ida Well 
Barnett was never granted equal status as fellow journalist W.E. B. DuBois, and Nannie 
Helen Burroughs is never mention along with Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. when the roll of 
great orators 1s called. 

Weems words are so profound. “The certain women of the scripture — like their 
contemporary sister who have been ignored, dismissed, spurned, and certainly resented 
by those responsible for writing history — found support 1n each other and in their Savior 
when he reprimanded a male disciple for criticizing one of the women:””’ 

“Leave her along. Truly, I say to you, wherever this gospel 1s 
preached in the whole world, what she has done will be told in 
memory of her.” Matthew 26:13. 
Just A Sister Away has been a part of this author’s personal library since 1994. It 


was a gift given by her mentor. This book was her introduction into the world of 


womanist thought. It was the first book she read that addressed some of the thoughts and 
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questions she posed of the Bible concerning women in scripture. Just A Sister Away 1s the 


seed of this author’s womanist thought and thinking. 


Womanist Thought 


The Women's Bible Commentary Expanded Edition with Apocrypha 

The Women's Bible Commentary Expanded Edition with Apocrypha 1s the second 
edition of the of The Women's Bible Commentary. There are two major differences in the 
first and second edition. The first difference is this new edition includes individual essays 
on the Apocrypha or the Deuterocanonical books. The second major difference is the end 
of each chapter contains a brief bibliography of women scholars who have done biblical 
interpretation on the given books. These women represent a global community of women 
scholars whose work was being done at the time of publication. 

The Women's Bible Commentary 1s a Protestant sponsored publication. Therefore, 
it follows the number and order of the Protestant canon with the exception of the 
Apocrypha or the Deuterocanonical books. This commentary was not intended to be 
general or complete. Following the model of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Women’s Bible, 
contributors were asked to select passages they believed to be relevant to women. In 
addition to selecting narratives that dealt explicitly with women, they also selected 
portions of scripture that bear on the condition of women more generally, such as aspect 
of social life, marriage and family, the legal status of women, religious and economic 
institutions, and other topics that defined and maintained women. Further, The Women's 


Bible Commentary discuss certain symbolic ways of thinking that are important for 
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understanding the representation of women in the Bible and the culture from which it 
came. 

This unique commentary was written by women with women in mind. According 
to Carol Newsom and Sharon H. Ringe the editors, women must be self-conscious about 
reading the Bible. They further pose “women have distinctive questions to raise about the 
Bible and distinctive insights into the text.”*° The editors offer two important reasons 
why it is important women read the Bible with “self-conscious.” The first reason is that 
women’s experiences, relationships to institutions, work, daily existences, and spirituality 
are “different in important respects” from men. The second reason 1s the religious and 
cultural authority and impact of the Bible for it is the Bible that has had the most 
influence on women’s place in society; it has justified women’s subordination to men, as 
well as, at times and in surprising ways empowered women. Reading the Bible self- 
consciously as a woman says Newsom and Ringe, is a complex experience, alternately 
painful and exhilarating, and reading the Bible in the presence of other women offers a 
great sense of empowerment. 

This author appreciates the research and scholarship of this collection. She used 
The Women's Bible Commentary in this research because it offers a new approach to 
interpreting the plight of women in the biblical text. It provides an intentional woman’s 
stance written by women with women in mind. This commentary makes available new 


ways in which women reading as women engage the biblical text. 


8 Women’s Bible Commentary Expanded Edition with Apocrypha, editors Carol A. Newsom and 
Sharon H. Ringe (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1998), xvil-xxiv. 
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Katie’s Canon 

Katie’s Canon: Womanism and the Soul of the Black Community is an array of 
essays to chronicle and wave out the joumey of the Black woman from slavery to present 
times. According to Sara Lawrence-Lightfoot, Cannon’s essays complicate, rage, and 
provoke. “They make us consider the ’privileges’ and the impotence of our community 
and they challenge us to ’fight’ all forms of racism, sexism, classism, and homophobia in 
an effort to create a more just society.””” The book explores and highlights the oppressive 
situations of life which Black women have been forced to endure and it challenges 
various institutions, systems, and persons to justify their response or lack of response to 
these situations. 

In her essay, Womanist Perspective Discourse and Canon Formation, first 
published in 1993, Cannon writes her work as a womanist ethicist focused on four areas: 
The creation of womanist pedagogical style; the emergence of distinctive investigative 
methodologies; the reconsideration of established theories, doctrines, and debates of 
Eurocentric, male-normative ethics; and the adjudicative function of womanist scholars. 
Canon contends there 1s a distinguishable body of writings by African American women 
characterized by fidelity in communicating the baffling complexities and the irreducible 
contradictions of the black experience in America.””” 

In Womanist Queries for the Black Preaching Tradition, Cannon challenges 
women to address how sacred rhetoric reflects and mirrors the social, cultural, and 


religious realities of the Black church patriarchy. She ask the question, as womanist 


” Katie Geneva Cannon, Katie ’s Canon: Womanism and the Soul of the Black Community (New 
York, NY: Continuum, 1995), 9-15. 
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theologians, what are we doing to counter negative real-world consequences of sexist 
wording that reinforces sexist cultural realities? She goes on to provide the salutation: “A 
womanist ethical critique helps us delegitimize the patriarchal teaching of the Black 
church. By disentangling the textual marginalization of women, we can find clues to 
black churchwomen’s moral agency and restore, as much as possible, the rich tradition of 
woman’s contributions to African American theological thought.””! 

Cannon’s Womanist Queries asks of the African American clergywoman what 
liberating strategies are used in “their own” sacred rhetoric to ensure and encourage an 
ethic of resistance. What are they doing to “allow” a womanist interpretation to emerge? 
Cannon argues womanist analysis must be employed. 


Katie's Canon: Womanism and the Soul of the Black Community 1s a masterwork. 


It is summed up in one question: What does it mean to black, female, and Christian? 


Hope In the Holler: A Womanist Theology 

Elaine Brown Crawford, Womanist and Ethics Theologian and Womanist 
Scholars Program Coordinator at the interdenominational Theological Center (ITC) in her 
groundbreaking work Hope In the Holler revitalized the theme and theology of hope. 
Crawford maintains the theme of “hope has played a pivotal role in enabling African 
American women to overcome a legacy of abuse in the church and in society” and 1s 
important for womanist theology.” * Hope is the bridge to liberation and serves to 


facilitate their empowerment for life. It has been the source of courage that makes living 


>! Thid., 108-112. 
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in the present possible and the anticipation of a better tomorrow more than wishful 
thinking. 

“The Holler, ” says Crawford, “is the wellspring of hope. African American 
women have lived 1n the echoes of their own Holler. The Holler is the primal cry of pain, 
abuse, violence, and separation. It is a soul-piercing shrill of the African ancestors that 
demands the recognition and appreciation of their humanity. The Holler is the refusal to 
be silenced in a world that denied their very existence as women. The Holler is the 
renunciation of racialized and genderized violence perpetrated against them generation 
after generation. The Holler is a cry to God to “come see about me,” one of your 
children.””’ The Holler is also the cry to right the wrong, to rectify injustices and gain 


respect. 


However, Crawford argues that “the work of womanist theologians is limited.””” 


Though nuances of hope are present in the work of Jacquelyn Grant, Deloris S. Williams, 
and Karen Baker-Fletcher and more recently, Emilie M. Townes and Diana Hayes, 
womanist theology is limited in 1ts exploration of black women’s experience of hope. It 1s 
limited in its definition of hope, and how hope functions 1n the lives and narratives of 
black women. She further contends “while womanist theology affirms a theology of hope 
that liberates African American women, African American men and children, as well as 
humanity in general. They must continue their dialogue in the academy and the church. 


They must work for new relational paradigms that foster abundant life. Womanist 
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theologians must continue to question, even challenge, oppressive symbols, institutions, 


and paradigms that deny humanity and empowering life for abused women.” *° 


Hagar’s Daughter: Womanist Ways of Being in the World 

Hagar ’s Daughier 1s the manuscript of the 1995 Madeleva Lecture in Spirituality. 
It was sponsored by the Center for Spirituality at Saint Mary’s College in Notre Dame, 
Indiana. In this early work, Diana Hayes makes use of the non-Jewish biblical Hagar’s 
narratives and her wilderness journey as the basis for womanist ways of being in the 
world by forging the connectedness with Black women’s triple-oppressive struggle of 
race, gender and class. 

“A womanist,” says Hayes, “is one who loves, who loves deeply, who loves 


°3© and as womanist, are called to 


strongly, who loves a community, a people, into being, 
do. “For the womanist world,” asserts Hayes, “1s one where Black woman teachers, 
preachers, and healers worked,” and must continue to work in spite of the stereotypes 
which society has placed upon Black women; unfortunately, these stereotypes have been 
accepted by her own culture. 

Black women fight for their lives. They fight to be themselves, and to define 
themselves, all the while, consciously aware they are different from others because of the 


“racism and sexism embedded in our society today.””’ All too often, alludes Hayes, the 


Black woman’s struggle was two-sided. It included the white world, the dominant 
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structures which sought to label her and thereby suppress her voice and her own world, 
who attempted to restrain her and thereby silence her voice. 


It is very important for the Black woman’s voice to be heard “if only because so 


many were attempting to stifle it 


Each time a woman begins to speak, a liberating process 

begins, one that is unavoidable and has powerful political 

implication... we see repeated the process of self- 

discovery, of affirmation in coming out of the closet, the 

search for a definition of our identity within the family and 

our community, the search for answers, for meaning 1n our 

personal struggle, and to end all forms of oppression... 

when we write or speak...we establish our experiences as 

valid and real, we begin to analyze, and that analysis gives 

us the necessary perspective to place our lives 1n a context 

where we know what to do next. 

Black women’s words are heard 1n different ways by different people. By those 

who seek to oppress, they are seen as threatening and divisive; by those engaged 1n the 
struggle, they are affirming and liberating. By other Black women they are to some 


nothingness, but to others, they are a sign of liberating faith. 


God Don’t Like Ugly: African American Women Handing on Spiritual Values 

Teresa Fry Brown 1n God Don’t Like Ugly recalls her own upbringing and affirms 
the role of grandmothers, mothers, and other mothers 1n the handling and transmission of 
spiritual values. Fry Brown integrates the ways in which women have found their 
individual and collective voice through the genre of fictional literature, poetry, and 


musical composition, wherein women were able to pass along values through character 


portrayal. 
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“The literature of black women,” asserts Fry Brown, “1s about the thoughts, 
words, feelings, and deeds of black women.” However, there 1s a “socially and 
culturally ingrained pattern passed on through generations by European American males, 
African American males, and even European American females of not listening to 
African American women.” Fry Brown contents the muffling of the voices of black 
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women is a way of “keeping them in their place,” which translates to mean the denial of 


their voices, rights, power, and humanity. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the muffling and denials of their voices, black women 
have continued to speak in public and 1n private forums. Their voices are heard at the 
dinner tables, 1n worship services, in classrooms, and in boardrooms. 

According to Fry Brown, black women write out of a double consciousness of 
being black and female. She goes on to say, “If there are no intellectual and emotional 
outlets for black women to express their experiences, and share those experiences with 
others, black women become (paraphrasing Dr. Prathia Hall) ‘perpetually pregnant.’” ” 
Black women’s stories, poems, songs, sermons, and autobiographies provide vocal space 
for other black women. They record the thoughts, words, feelings, and deeds of black 
women. They identify their current status, reflect on their past tragedies and triumphs and 
bridge the gap for change 1n the church, family and community. 

African American women have been transferring 
information to other black women, family, church, and 


community for three centuries. Through an African based 
oral tradition and a rich African American written tradition 


“° Teresa Fry Brown, God Don’t Like Ugly: African American Women Handing on Spiritual Values 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 64-85. 
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In addition, as Hayes says, “we are called to love and love deeply, and strongly, 


since at least 1773, they have tried to articulate their beliefs 
and values. Usually the larger society — white men, white 
women, and frequently black men — have acted as if black 
women were voiceless, unimportant, or nonexistent. Since 
the 1960s, a large number of black women writers of 
popular literature and scholarly publications have entered 
into the margins of Western textual tradition while 
establishing their own form and context. Since the 1970s, a 
small group of African American women including Ton1 
Morrison, Gloria Naylor, J. California Cooper, Ntozake 
Shange, Alice Walker, Maya Angelou, Rita Dove, and 
Terri McMillan has permeated literary center stage and 
obtained national and international] iterary honors. Using 
black women’s literary tradition since the 1960s as a point 
of departure, I will use the womanist interpretive 
framework as a basis for instruction 1n value 
transmission.” 
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and to love a community and a people into being, womanist must also use the womanist 


interpretive framework as a basis for instruction in value transmission. 
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Church Leadership 


Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture and Integrity 


Pastors are leaders. Lovett Weems, Jr. in Church Leadership: Vision, Team, 
Culture and Integrity says, “The quality, tone, and style of the pastor’s leadership are 
important; none of these factors, however, takes away from the necessity of the leader 


Leaders do not manage or administrate, manipulate or dictate, process or enable, - they 
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lead... ‘““° Leaders are as diverse as the people they lead. They come in all shapes, sizes, 
and colors and they are gender-neutral. Thomas E. Cronin, McHugh professor of 
American Institutes and Leadership at Colorado College says it is hard to define leaders. 
Leaders have an array of dispositions and characteristics. Some leaders are talkative at 
the same time others are more reflective. Some are reserved and others more charismatic. 
Some leaders lead from within or from outside. Some lead from the front and others from 
the rear. Cronin asserts in addition to leadership being hard to define, it is even harder to 
quantify. Leadership he concludes is part purpose, part process, and part product. It is 
part why and part how; part artistic, part intuitive, and part managerial. “° 

According to Weems there are misconceptions between leadership and authority, 


and leadership and style. 


Misconceptions Between Leadership and Authority 

Authority can be given; leadership must be earned. A person can be assigned, 
appointed or selected for a position, but a person cannot be appointed to leadership. 
Leadership is conferred by the people being led. Authority provides an opportunity to 
provide leadership. However, by itself it is never enough. Weems believes leadership is 
often confused with the initial deference and acceptance that go with authority, and says 


the person, who relies on authority only, wil! not be an effective leader. 


Misconceptions Between Leadership and Style 





* Lovett H. Weems, Jr., Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture and Integrity (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1993), 27-36. 
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“There are various styles of leadership, but no one style is synonymous with 
leadership.””’ Weems asserts many categorize leadership style in terms of continuum. On 
the one end is the authoritarian leader and on the other the laissez-faire leader. He goes 
on to say, “the authoritarian pastor is the one who comes into a new church and says, 
‘This is my order of worship.’ On the other hand, when the laissez-faire pastor is asked 
about plans for the first worship service upon arrival in a new church, the response is 
more likely to be, ‘What do you want?”””® 

According to Weems, this image of leadership promotes false assumptions. 
“People will assume that the more the pastor moves toward an authoritarian model, the 
stronger the pastor is and the weaker laypeople are; and the more the pastor moves 
toward a laissez-faire model, the weaker the pastor is and the stronger the laypeople 


are 2949 


In search of an alternative way of understanding leadership between pastor and 
people in which both the pastor and people are strong together, Weems discovered an 
interactive approach to leadership. The interactive approach to leadership is 
simultaneously attentive to the leader’s identity and values and is also responsive to the 
needs and interest of the people. 

Weems argues, “this interactive approach is offered as a more missional stance 
for ministry. A missional stance requires us to begin with the unique ministry situation 


that is ours, not with self. Mission requires more than self-expression and self-fulfillment. 
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To begin with the need of the setting makes this clear.”’’ However, “despite the 
preoccupation with leadership styles, style is the crucial issue; leadership is,””! says 
Weems. And from his experience as a local church pastor there are four elements of an 
effective leader: vision, team, culture and integrity. Leaders must discover and articulate 
a shared vision. Leaders must build a team without whom the vision cannot become 
reality. Leaders must understand the culture in which they are called to lead. Leaders’ 


must lead with moral and spiritual integrity. 


The Pastor’s Manual for the 21" Century Volume II: Toward the Orders of Elders 

The Pastor’s Manual for the 21" Century Volume IT: Toward the Orders of Elders 
is an AME Church publication. It is required reading for candidates for ministry by the 
Annual Conference Board of Examiners. It is recommended for those candidates who 
have received their deacon’s orders and are on track for Orders of Elder. 

Vashti McKenzie in Chapter twelve, Pastoral Leadership: Help Wanted, Leaders 
to Serve the Body of Christ, crafted mock help-wanted advertisements for Pastors to 


Serve the Body of Christ. 


Help Wanted: An organized leader who knows how to gain 
a consensus from the pool of available people, mobilize 
them and gather resources towards a particular goal. 

Help Wanted: An administrator who can handle multiple 
responsibilities including, but not limited to, general office 
tasks, computer proficiency, bulletin assembling, memo 
writing, pleasant telephone manner and front office 
personality. 

Help Wanted: A leader who is comfortable in the pulpit, 
pew and janitor’s closet. A leader who is a self-starter, 
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arriving early to open the church and staying late to lock 
up. 

Help Wanted: A leader who can expertly exegete a text and 
diagnose the church’s copier, lawn mower, and furnace and 
fax machine. Someone who can drive the church van, 
drives a point home, drives a front-end loader, drives a hard 
bargain but won’t drive the people crazy. 

Wanted: Someone you can confide in and share the most 
intimate details of your life with. You can trust them not to 
tell anyone in the congregation or preach about it on 
Sunday morning. A leader who will love the people in the 
worst of times, praise them in the best of times and respect 
them all the times. 

Help Wanted: a pastoral leader who will visit the sick, 
marry the betrothed, counsel the confused, stand with you 
in a crisis, and be in town to preach your eulogy. Someone 
who will make the gospel plain. A leader who will preach, 
not just what you want to hear but what you need to hear. A 
person who will not just tell you what’s wrong but who will 
point the way to what’s right. One who not only listens to 
you but hears the voice of the Lord. 

Help Wanted: A leader who will pray like Paul, teach like 
Jesus, walk on water like Peter and, if required, sing. 
Singing, however, is an option. A leader who is an expert in 
psychology, sociology, hymnology, doxology, theology 
and Christology. °” 


Though exaggerated to some extent, the job descriptions outlined by McKenzie 
capture the various tasks, responsibilities, requirements and most of all, expectations of 
Pastoral leadership. However, McKenzie asserts that perhaps God’s employment 
announcement would read must differently. “The Bible,” says McKenzie, “reminds the 
reader that God is partial to those who preach in season and out of season.’””’ God’s 


pastoral leaders are not a novice and are faithful over a few things.” She argues that God 


** Vashti McKenzie, “Pastoral Leadership: Help Wanted, Leaders to Serve the Body of Christ,” in The 
Pastor's Manual Volume II: Toward the Orders of Elder, ed. George Lovelace Champion (Nashville, TN: 
AME Church Publishing House, 1998), 238-249. 
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looks for those leaders who model Christ in doing the least of these, leaders who work to 
set at liberty those who are captives and leaders who bring good news to the poor. 

“God’s help wanted,” writes McKenzie,” would read ‘Help Wanted: Pastoral 
Leaders. God is an equal opportunity employer without regard to race, gender, color or 
national origin. All interested parties are encouraged to apply.’””” 

McKenzie goes on to say pastoral leadership in the African American perspective 
is not just expected, but it is demanded. Referring to Floyd Massey and Samuel 
McKinney in Church Administration in the Black Perspective, McKenzie noted, “even if 
a pastor wanted to lag behind, he or she would be pushed, forced to lead the army or be 
crushed in the criticism.”°” Pastoral leaders must be able to challenge the status quo, 
inspire a shared vision, encourage and enable others to act, led by example and encourage 
the heart. “African American leaders,” declares McKenzie, “must also be advocates of 
truth, justice and equal rights on behalf of their constituents.””° In addition to preaching 
the gospel the leader must be actively involved with his or her immediate community; he 
or she must be involved in the liberation of a people who have historically been 
victimized by oppression, racism, sexism and economic deprivation. “[Leaders] may be 
called to act in spiritual as well as political, social and economic arenas.” 

“Leadership,” defines McKenzie, “is the ability to bring people together for the 
accomplishment of common goals and the process that blends the achieving of those 
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James MacGregor in his book Transforming Leadership summarizes McKenzie, 
claims there are two types of leaders: transacting leaders and transforming leaders. The 
transacting leader exchanges one thing for another, bargains in order to trade value, give 
something to receive something, allocates existing resources and manages them. The 
transforming leader engages followers by satisfying higher motivations and needs. The 
result is a mutually stimulating relationship that converts followers into leaders. The 
transforming leader inspires, mobilizes, exalts uplifts, evangelizes, and raises the level of 
human conduct. The transacting Jeader is described as a custodian and the transformer 
leader as a builder-motivator.”® 

McKenzie concludes the chapter with what she calls the “Beatitudes of Pastoral 
Leadership.” These include: 

ie Blessed is the leader who hears and follows the voice of the Lord. 

2. Blessed is the leader who has the ability to love others in spite of 


their sins and weaknesses. 


3: Blessed is the leader who gains the consensus of follow-ship, 
4. Blessed is the leader who empowers others for leadership. 
>. Blessed is the leader who equips the saints for service and 


delegates responsibility. 


6. Blessed is the leader who practices and teaches spiritual 
disciplines. 
fe Blessed is the leader who draws upon the available pool of expert 


advice, wisdom and knowledge. 





°8 Thid. 
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Blessed is the leader who manages human and economic resources 
appropriately. 

Blessed is the leader who is a visionary and widens the vision for 
all to share. 

Blessed is the leader who takes risks. 

Blessed is the leader who values integrity, honesty and humility. 
Blessed is the leader who knows Christ and desires others to know 


the same grace, mercy and forgiveness. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS 


Theoretical Foundation 

A modern day prophet, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. once said, “A 
religion true to its nature must also be concerned about man's social conditions....Any 
religion that professes to be concerned with the souls of men and is not concerned with 
the slums that damn them, the economic conditions that strangle them, and the social 
conditions that cripple them is a dry-as-dust religion.””’ This statement has credence. In 
the tradition of the prophets, the message was worship without the pursuit of justice was 
unacceptable to God. Amos 5:21-24 says, “I hate, I reject your festivals, Nor do I delight 
in your solemn assemblies. Even though you offer up to Me burnt offerings and your 
grain offerings, I will not accept them; And I will not even look at the peace offerings of 
your fatlings. Take away from Me the noise of your songs; I will not even listen to the 
sound of your harps. But let justice roll down like waters And righteousness like an ever- 
flowing stream.” (NAS) In other words, worship is inseparable from confronting justice. 

Prophetic preaching today is commonly defined as speaking truth to power and 


the powerful. However, oftentimes preachers fail to recognize the times and miss the 


°? Martin Luther King, Jr., Wikiquotes, http://en.wikiquote.org/wiki/Martin Luther King. Jr. 
(accessed July 2012). 
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opportunities to speak truth to those who exercise power in their own sphere of influence. 
In a lecture at the Kelly Miller Smith Institute, Dr. Brad Braxton stated the prophetic 
witness cuts both ways. What truths they speak to power must first be spoken to 
themselves. The lack of equality for women in the Black Church, demonstrates that while 
preachers may speak of inequality in others, they must also speak of inequality amongst 


themselves. © 


This peer group, Prophetic Preaching and Praxis, in addition to exampling the 
many aspects of preaching, attempts to link prophetic proclamation and praxis. This is 
accomplished by engaging in practical theology then moving to praxis. 

The aim of practical theology is to reform inequality and injustice within the life 
of the immediate religious community, and praxis is to spread that reform or liberation 
beyond that faith community to the lager society. 

This project is viewed through the tradition and prophetic voice of the eighth- 
century prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. The eighth-century prophets 
confronted the hypocrisy of “going through the motions” of religious rituals without a 
sincere heart for obedience to God. They confronted injustice and oppression and 
ministered to the needs of the poor, oppressed and marginalized. 

This project proposes the church is in need of reform and women in church 
leadership are included among the oppressed and marginalized and are in need of justice. 
But let justice roll down like waters And righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 


Amos 5:24 (NAS) 


°° Divinity School and Graduate..., “Kelly Miller Smith Institute on Black Church Studies,” 
Vanderbilt University, http://divinity.vanderbilt.edu/programs /kmsi/kmsi.php (accessed June 2012). 
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The Primary Old Testament Text: Numbers 27:1-11 

The book of Numbers is the fourth of the five books that make up the Pentateuch 
or Torah in the Hebrew Bible. Like the other books in the Pentateuch, the authorship of 
Numbers is attributed to Moses. The book is a prose narrative of Israel’s forty years “in 
the Wilderness.” The book is called “Bemidbar” in the Hebrew which means "in the 
wilderness" and “Numbers” in the Septuagint, perhaps because of its’ accounts of the 
numbering of the people first in the wilderness of Sinai (1-4), and then on the plain of 
Moab (26). 

Numbers 27:1-11 is the first of a two-part story of five sisters whose father died in 
the wilderness without having sons. This story is about five daughters and their struggle 
to preserve their father’s name and ultimately their own struggle for justice in the 
inheritance of the land. 


Then the daughters of Zelophehad, the son of Hepher, the son of 
Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families of 
Manasseh the son of Joseph, came near; and these are the names of 
his daughters: Mahlah, Noah and Hoglah and Milcah and Tirzah. 
They stood before Moses and before Eleazar the priest and before 
the leaders and all the congregation, at the doorway of the tent of 
meeting, saying, “Our father died in the wilderness, yet he was not 
among the company of those who gathered themselves together 
against the LORD in the company of Korah; but he died in his own 
sin, and he had no sons. Why should the name of our father be 
withdrawn from among his family because he had no son? Give us 
a possession among our father’s brothers.” So Moses brought their 
case before the LORD. Then the LORD spoke to Moses, saying, 
“The daughters of Zelophehad are right in their statements. You 
shall surely give them a hereditary possession among their father’s 
brothers, and you shall transfer the inheritance of their father to 
them. Further, you shall speak to the sons of Israel, saying, ‘Ifa 
man dies and has no son, then you shall transfer his inheritance to 
his daughter. If he has no daughter, then you shall give his 
inheritance to his brothers. If he has no brothers, then you shall 
give his inheritance to his father’s brothers. If his father has no 
brothers, then you shall give his inheritance to his nearest relative 
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in his own family, and he shall possess it; and it shall be a statutory 

ordinance to the sons of Israel, just as the LORD commanded 

Moses.’” Numbers 27:1-11 

Throughout Israel’s history evidence suggests there is an intricate connection 
between the possession of land and the preservation of the family name. This is affirmed 
in the story of the five daughters of Zelophehad found in the books of Numbers and 
Joshua. The story takes place at the end of Israel’s forty year wilderness wondering, 
immediately following the second census when God instructed Moses on how to allocate 
the land. 

Zelophehad was a part of the generation of Israelites who departed from Egypt 
under Moses' leadership. He died in the wilderness and left no sons. According to God’s 
instructions to Moses “the land shall be divided for an inheritance according to the 
number of names ...But the land shall be divided by lot. They shall receive their 
inheritance according to the names of the tribes of their fathers.” (26:52-56) Only men 
were counted in the census, therefore Zelophehad's daughters would be left without an 
inheritance. 

The daughters presented their case to Moses, before Eleazar the priest, the leaders 
and the entire congregation. First, they assured Moses their father was not a part of the 
company of Korah who banded together against God (Chp 16) but died for his own sin. 
Next, they pointed out that according to the law (Num. 26:52-56); their father’s name 
would be lost from the registry and history because he had no sons to inherit his portion 
of the land. Finally, they petitioned Moses for their father’s potion of the land. Moses 


sought God’s counsel concerning the matter and God ruled in the sister’s favor. 
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The daughters of Zelophehad were courageous and daring sisters. They had the 
tenacity to challenge tradition and the law. Katherine Doob Sakenfild states, “...their 
question involves not just Moses’ opinion but a suggestion that a direct decree of the 
deity is inadequate and should be revised.””' The women took action. They were not 
willing to be left destitute due to no fault of their own. They dared to “go out” of their 
tent, out of their social place and space and stand before the great Moses and speak 
publicly, personally and prophetically. Without being summoned, they went to the place 
where only the tribunal leadership gathered, where the Tablets from Sinai rest in the Ark, 
the place where women did not go and where women had no authority. They had the 
resolve to call in to question the law of the land; they dared to challenge Yahweh’s 
decree. 

The daughters were students’ of the law and of their history. As evidence to 
support their father’s right and ultimately their right to the land, they assured the 
leadership that their father was not involved in Korah’s rebellion (Numbers 16). They 
also understood the preservation of the family name depended on the inheritance of land. 
They realized the current law, as stated, was inadequate, for it did not take into account 
their unique situation...when a father dies and “he had no sons” but daughters. 

The daughters of Zelophehad presented their case to Moses with one united voice. 
They banded together and stood as a united front. The legacy they leave is not an 
individual one but a united one. Separately they are insignificant but together they are a 
mighty force. One woman can easily be overlooked but a group of women cannot be 
ignored. 


= 


°! Katherine Doob Sakenfeld, "Numbers," in Women’s Bible Commentary, 40-48. 
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The sister’s story empowered women in ancient Israel as it does today. These 
sisters understood the law of inheritance and they worked together for a common 
purpose. Because of that, they were successful. This story is in stark contrast to many of 
the other Old Testament narratives with more than one woman. Those narratives portray 
women competing against each other with tricks and scheming and using each other. 
Here, the women are on one accord. Working together with the same objective, and all 
received a mutual benefit. 

Sakenfelf posed the question “but why was this story preserved in the canon?” 
She suggests the story of daughters of Zelophehad was preserved in the canon because 
the basic point at issue is the preservation of the father’s name; however, this writer 
believes it to be to the contrary. The story of daughters of Zelophehad survived for a 
number of other reasons. First, it survived to speak to the issues of sisterhood. One 
woman can easily be overlooked but a company of women cannot be ignored. Next, it 
survived to address issues of gender base discrimination many women continue to 
experience even today. It also survived to encourage women to stand together with a 
united prophetic voice against the marginalization of people and the marginalization of 
women in particular. And lastly it has survived to serve as evidence of God’s grace and 
unfailing love toward those who are left out, overlooked and excluded in society. Moses 
sought God’s counsel concerning the matter and God said: 

“What Zelophehad’s daughters are saying is right. You must 


certainly give them property as an inheritance among their father’s 
relatives and give their father’s inheritance to them.” Num. 27:3-7 


© Thid. 
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Primary New Testament Text: Luke 4:18 and 19 

The third Gospel, traditionally called the Gospel According to Luke, is one of the 
three synoptic gospels and the longest of the four canonical Gospels. The purpose of the 
book as indicated by the preface (Luke 1:1-4) is to provide an orderly historical account 
of the “things which have been fulfilled” among them. Christian traditional identifies the 
author of this Gospel and its’ sequel, the Acts of the Apostles, as Luke, a physician who 
was a traveling companion and coworker of Paul (Philem 1:24; Col 4:14). Many believe 
that these two books originally constituted a two-volume work, which scholars refer to as 
Luke-Acts. The gospel provides an “orderly” account of the life and ministry of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It details the Jesus story from his birth (Luke 1-2) to the Ascension (Luke 24). 
In Luke’s Gospel, Jesus is the manifestation of divine compassion. He reaches out to live 
and work among the marginalized of society. Jane Schaberg in her commentary on Luke 
says, “Luke is said to be a special “friend” of women, portraying them in an “extremely 
progressive” and “almost modern” fashion, giving them “a new identity and a new social 
status.” The story told by Luke shows the historical Jesus interaction with women, tax 
collectors, the poor, the sick, the oppressed and even noble Pharisees. 

Luke 4:18-19 refers to as Jesus initial sermon is the beginning of his Galilean 
ministry and set forth the prophetic mandate of his ministry which includes both 
foretelling and forthtelling. Reading from Isaiah 61:1-2 and other verses, Jesus provides a 
six-point outline to the people of Nazareth, where he grew up, his ministry and mission. 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, Because He anointed 


Me to preach the gospel to the poor. He has sent Me to 
proclaim release to the captives, And recovery of sight to 





Jane Schaberg, “Luke,” in Women’s Bible Commentary, 363-380. 
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the blind, To set free those who are oppressed, To proclaim 
the favorable year of the Lord.” Luke 4:18, 19 


The first point of his mission was “To preach the gospel to the poor.” The poor of 
Jesus’ day were those who worked the fields, those who were not the rich landowners. 
They were those who had no jobs; those who were destitute and reduced to begging to 
survive; they were those who had no family. Therefore, the proclamation of the good 
news involved both word and deed (Luke 9:6). However, it is often seen and experienced 
as a spiritual exercise. To see the gospel simply as a means to receive eternal life through 
faith in Jesus Christ is a distortion of the gospel message. The gospel fully understood is 
good news for every person, Jew or Gentile, believer or unbeliever, male or female, child 
or adult, regarding both the blessing and the benefits which come from the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. Second, Jesus was sent...to heal the brokenhearted. With this 
prophetic mandate Jesus was sent to heal and or restore those who are despondent, 
dejected, overwhelmed by grief or disappointment; those with deep emotional pain and 
distress. He was sent to heal the people who were disenchanted and discouraged because 
of their plight in life. The third point of Jesus mandate was to proclaim liberty to the 
captives. Reflecting on Jesus’ primary text Isaiah 61, in this mandate is the suggestion of 
liberty and deliverance from both spiritual and physical captivity. Jewish history has 
shown a pattern of sin and captivity on the one hand and repentance and forgiveness 
followed by deliverance on the other. Therefore, Jesus’ ministry encompassed freedom 
from sin and freedom and deliverance from one’s enemy. Also herein is suggested the 
notion of the Jubilee year of release of slavery and the restoration of ownership of land 
and other property. The fourth point of Jesus’ mandate is that of the recovery of sight the 


blind. In his second letter to the church in Corinth Paul writes “the gods of this world 
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have blinded the minds of the unbeliever...” That blindness is illustrated in Revelation 
3:17, “Because you say, I am rich, and have become wealthy, and have need of nothing, 
and you do not know that you are wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked...” Therefore, in addition to the physical blindness, Jesus’ mandate was to those to 
who were blinded by the world systems. The fifth mandate is the release or setting free of 
those who are oppressed. Jesus’ ministry in Luke’s gospel is lived out in the company of 
the outcast and marginalized of the society. He reached out to those who were oppressed 
and had need of their chains of injustice to loosen. And lastly, the sixth mandate is to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. This mandate was a summary of the previous 
ones. It was to proclaim a fresh start, a new beginning. A time when debts were forgiven, 
slaves were set free, and ancestral land was reverted back to its’ rightful owner. 

Hence, Jesus’ mission and ministry were to deliver people from sin, death, and the 
devil, as well as from their enemies, injustices, addictions, and heartache. And as 
followers of Jesus, the mission and ministry should encapsulate the same prophetic 


mandates of Jesus. 
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Biblical Foundation 

The black community’s most effective leaders have been nurtured in the "cultural 
and spiritual womb" of the black church’s biblical faith.” Historically, biblical models of 
leadership have informed the leadership vision and efforts of the black church to bring 
about spiritual transformation, social change and justice in the community. Abraham, 
Moses, Saul, David, Nehemiah, the Hebrew prophets, and Jesus are biblical models of 
leadership from which the black church has drawn its inspiration. 

Biblical paradigms of leadership suggest religious leadership is a response to a 
divine call to be in the service of God’s love and justice. This biblical paradigm reveals a 
theology of leadership which focuses on a pattern of God calling leaders to service. Yet, 
oftentimes female biblical models of leadership are overlooked. However, with little 
study, one easily discovers that women played very significant roles in biblical history 
and the leadership of Israel and God has always valued women. This section will 
examine the historical biblical paradigms of leadership of women in both the Old and 
New Testaments and their contributions the new developing nation, Israel. 

Many women who are discussed within the biblical text are observed as women 
who have made contributions in the area of leadership, bonding and support. First, this 
will examine the status of women in ancient Jewish culture and their emergence to 
leadership in the Old Testament. Second, this section will concentrate on four key women 
of the Old Testament: Miriam, Ruth and Naomi, and Deborah and their roles in 


leadership, bonding and support, and the tenacity of the five Daughters of Zelophehad 


“C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2001), 8. 
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who spoke prophetically on behalf of women. Third, this section will look at New 


Testament women in their contribution to the development and life of the church. 


The Status of Women in Ancient Jewish Culture 

In her book The Bible as the Church’s Book, Phyllis A. Bird asserts that it is 
evident from Old Testament genealogies (Genesis 5, 10; Numbers 16, 26; I Chron. 1, 2) 
“the biblical world is a man’s world, for the genealogies are fundamentally lists of males, 


© Based on Bird’s statement, women are not 


in which women do not normally appear. 
included in the tracing of a family’s genealogy ancestry because genealogy is based on 
the male lineage. This statement further epitomizes the illegitimacy of women in the Old 
Testament culture by keeping them within certain parameters established for them. John 
Barton said, "Israelite society was run by men; only men had full legal rights and 
responsibilities; it was men who wrote the works that make up the Old Testament; and all 
its original readers were men."®° Barton’s assertion further illustrates women were 
considered nothing more than second class citizens and were not considered valuable 
within society, but rather looked at as personal property or a possession of their male 
counterparts. 

However, women in this time who had power and prestige apart from their 
husbands were without doubt the exception and not the norm in the biblical world. 


According to Renita Weems, “In the Old Testament and Greco-Roman society, the world 


was mediated through cultures controlled by men. In such societies, the typical role of the 


**Phyllis A. Bird, The Bible as the Church’s Book (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1982), 91. 


**John Barton and Julia Bowden, The Original Story: God, Israel, and the World (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2005), 76. 
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women was domestic, and her status was subordinated.’”°’ The Old Testament reflects 
those truths. It is undeniably a patriarchal society and women were seen and treated as 
inferior and second class citizens. 

Susan Niditch, a Samuel Green Professor of Religion at Amherst College, in her 
commentary of the book of Genesis states, "In reading the Hebrew Scriptures as a 
narrative whole, including both Gen. 1:27 and Leviticus, one may receive the message 
that the genders were meant to be equal at the beginning"®*. Later she states Jewish and 
Christian traditions have "viewed woman’s creation in Genesis 2 as secondary and 
derivative-evidence of a lower status"”’ and the banishment from the Garden of Eden is 
an indictment against women portraying them as unworthy and gullible. Niditch goes on 
to say Genesis 3 is interpreted by those cultures to further blame woman as the one who 
"let loose sin and death."’’ It can be deemed both men and women were both considered 
equal within the eyes of God. However, because of Eve’s eating and passing on the 
forbidden fruit of knowledge to Adam, women have now become the scapegoat for the 
inviting sin and death to future mankind. Therefore, women have become or considered 
the weak link between male and female further giving biblical scholars the context for 
explaining the treatment of women within the ancient biblical society. 

Chapter three of Genesis, traditionally referred to as the Fall Narrative, is a 
pivotal place in Niditch’s commentary. Therein she asserts the portrait and portrayal of 


women is developed. It is here the change from a “well-provisioned” and “closely 


°7 Renita Weems, “The Bible, Black Women, and Ministry,” in Troubling Biblical Waters: Race, 
Class and Family, ed. Cain Hope Felder (MaryKnoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989), 138-148. 


°8 Ibid. 
° Thid. 
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controlled” world ”lacking discernment,” “sexual roles” and “sexual status” to a world 
where hard work, personal discernment, and gender roles and status are assigned. Niditch 
asserts this text is often misunderstood. She points out the passiveness of Adam and sees 
Eve as the protagonist in the story. It is because of Eve humankind gained knowledge and 
the ability to discern between good and evil. Niditch says Eve is a "conscious actor, 
choosing knowledge" and the man only a passive participant. This creates a paradigm 
shift in one’s thinking and pushes him or her to question and challenge traditional Jewish 


and Christian interpretations of women as weaker and gullible. 


Emergence of Women Leadership in the Old Testament 

Named for the major focus of the first fifteen chapters, the book of Exodus 
records the events surrounding the oppression and liberation and their wilderness journey 
of the children of Israel. It also addresses the giving of the law at Sinai and the building 
of the tabernacle. Throughout book of Exodus the omnipotence and omnipresence of God 
is revealed through acts of revelation, the control of nature and acts of divine leadership. 

The book of Exodus provides another view into this ancient society. The stories of 
the mid-wives, the pharaoh’s daughters, Miriam, and Zipporah provide sufficient basis to 
reframe the biblical society. Exodus has a complex and controversial array of female 
participation in the life and leadership of Israel. They provided leadership through what 
Drorah O’Donnell Setel refers to as “acts of intervention.”’' (Shiphrah and Puah broke 
the law at great risk to their own lives; they refused to obey Pharaoh’s command to 
murder the Israelite boys (1:15-19). Pharaoh’s daughter decided to act as surrogate 
mother to the baby Moses (2:5-6). Jochebed, Moses’ mother, hid him for three months in 


” Drorah O’Donnell Setel, “Exodus,” in Women’s Bible Commentary, 40-48. 
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a hostile environment. It was the mid-wives’ act of resistance to Pharaoh’s oppression 
that was the embryo that gave birth to Israel’s liberation movement and eventual 
deliverance from Egypt. Setel said, “They are the only women in Exodus to act in an 
overtly political sphere, having direct contact with Pharaoh (1:15; 18-19).”” 

Miriam, on the other hand, was a prophetess and leader. Though the biblical text 
has not preserved much of herstory, readers are able to glean snippets from the second 
chapter of Exodus, Exodus 15 and Numbers 11 and i2. Miriam is first introduced as the 
protector and overseer of the baby Moses as he is set afloat in a basket on the Nile by his 
mother. When the basket is discovered by pharaoh’s daughter, it is Miriam who secures 
the boy’s mother as his nanny. 

Miriam makes another grand entrance when she led the Israelite women in a 
victory celebration dance of freedom after the deliverance from the Egyptians by way of 
the Red Sea. The poet, Mary Lou Sleevi, writes, “Oh that women today would point their 
toes in God’s direction and, like Miriam, turn this earth into God’s dance floor.””? The 
Song of Miriam is one of the oldest poetic couplets in the Old Testament. 

Miriam was the first woman to lead women to freedom by leading them in the 
victory celebration dance of freedom. Her unquestionable leadership of the victory 
celebration indicates the Israelites were familiar with some forms of female leadership. 

It is important to remember Miriam demonstrated spiritual leadership as a woman. 

She did not imitate or emulate Moses and Aaron, the male leaders, as women often do 


when they move into positions of leadership. She embodied and demonstrated the 


” Thid. 


” Carol Scott, “The Glory of the LORD is Upon You,” God’s Word to Women, 
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intuition and the wisdom characteristic of the feminine. Her style and her message were 
radically different than that of Moses because she was a woman. In modern times 
Miriam, more than any other biblical woman, has emerged as the rising symbol of Jewish 
femininity because of her leadership. 

Alice Bach, in her book Miriam’s Well, writes concerning Miriam and Aaron’s 
complaint in Numbers 12. “The basis of Miriam and Aaron’s complaint against Moses is 
not clear. The biblical text says they criticized Moses because of the Cushite woman he 
married, yet the substance of their complaint indicates the issue is leadership, specifically 
Miriam and Aaron’s claim to have equal authority with Moses.” ” 


“Has the LORD indeed spoken only through Moses? Has He not 
spoken through us as well?” Numbers 12:2 


Despite the complexity and controversial array of female participation in the life 
and leadership of Israel, women were still perceived and treated differently than men. 
That is evident in this periscope. It was Miriam who received the harsh punishment for 
asserting her authority and not Aaron. Despite the punishment Miriam received, she 
gained a positive place in Israel’s history. Her leadership is unquestionable. God affirmed 
and confirmed Miriam’s leadership: “Indeed I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
and redeemed you from the house of slavery; and I sent before you Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam.” (Mic. 6:4) 

Another example, Deborah, provides a clear picture of outstanding leadership 
normally not seen in the society of her time. Very few women in Scripture rose to 
positions of national leadership. Deborah stands out due to both her spiritual and civil 


leadership. Deborah’s story is found in the Book of Judges. She led Israel during a time 


Alice Bach and Cheryl J. Exum, Miriam's Well: Stories about Women in the Bible (New York, NY: 
Delacorte Press, 1991), 55. 
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when “Every man did that which was right in his own eyes,” (Judg. 17:6 ) and then they 
soon did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord. 

Deborah is among the most celebrated female leaders in the Old Testament, and 
her exemplary leadership provides much encouragement for female leaders today. 
Deborah served at the highest level of leadership for her people. She served as prophet 
and judge exercising authority over both women and men. 

“Now Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lappidoth, was judging 

Israel at that time. She used to sit under the palm tree of Deborah 

between Ramah and Bethel in the hill country of Ephraim; and 

the sons of Israel came up to her for judgment. Now she sent and 

summoned Barak the son of Abinoam from Kedesh-naphtali, and 

said to him, “Behold, the LORD, the God of Israel, has 

commanded, ‘Go and march to Mount Tabor, and take with you 

ten thousand men from the sons of Naphtali and from the sons of 

Zebulun. [ will draw out to you Sisera, the commander of Jabin’s 

army, with his chariots and his many troops to the river Kishon, 

and I will give him into your hand.’” Judges 4:4-7 

As a prophet and member of the prophetic community Deborah acted as the 
mouthpiece for God. The basic call of the prophet was to speak for God. Prophecy can 
be defined as “the proclamation of that which God reveals.” It is the “forth-telling” rather 
than the “fore-telling” (prediction) of God’s word. Deborah announced God’s command. 

The Bible makes no distinction between the prophetic ministry of men and 
women. A prophet, whether male or female, is God's servant, called and anointed by 
God. Prophets are chosen and directed by God. Their responsibility is to speak the word 
of the Lord and leave it to God whether or not their messages are received, believed and 
obeyed. 


Israel has always had women prophets. Miriam was a prophet and prophesied to 


the nation, and she was set before people as a leader by God along with Moses and Aaron 
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(Micah 6:4). The prophetess Huldah taught at the college in Jerusalem. She brought 
revival to the nation when she confirmed the Word of God brought to her and prophesied 
judgment and grace to King Josiah, the high priest, and the religious elite of her day. And 
Deborah, the most celebrated woman prophet of the Old Testament announced God’s 
command to Barak, telling him to assemble the Israelite army against the Canaanites. It is 
possible Barak insisted that Deborah accompany him on the expedition because of her 
prophetic ministry. 

Israel’s judges functioned in a number of capacities. First, they were the highest 
legal tribunal (Deut. 17:8-13). Deborah “held court under the Palm of Deborah between 
Ramah and Bethel in the hill country of Ephraim, and the Israelites went up to her to have 
their disputes decided.” (Judg. 4:5 ). From her courtroom “under the Palm of Deborah” 
Deborah assumed the role of national judge in much of the same way as Moses when he 
Judged the people in the wilderness (Ex. 18:13). Next Israel’s judges acted as political 
representatives. God raised up judges to deliver the people from foreign oppression 
(Judg. 2:18). As a political representative, Deborah commanded Barak to assemble 
Israel’s troops (Judg. 4:6), she goes on to direct the strategic battle plans (Judg. 4:14). 
Third, judges were also spiritual leaders. Like Miriam before her, after defeating Sisera, 
she praised the Lord in a victory song (Judg. 5). Finally, the judges were public figures; 
they functioned in the public sphere. Deborah carried out her ministry in the hill country 
near Bethel, a strategic location which is connected to both religious practices and the 
prophetic community.’” Deborah’s leadership confirms God has no preference to gender. 
It also further validates Israel’s acceptance of women in leadership. 


Stanley Grenz and Denise Kjesbo, Women in the Church: A Biblical T. heology of Women in Ministry 
(Downers Grove, II: InterVarsity Press, 1995), 69. 
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Deborah’s song in chapter five has long been recognized as one of the oldest 
poems in the Bible, and while other judges have had their failures as well as successes 
(Gideon tendency toward idolatry (Judg. 8:27), Samson the womanizer), the biblical 
judgment on Deborah is uniformly positive. She is identified as the "mother in Israel" 
(Judge. 5:7). 

The story of Ruth and Naomi is found in the book of Ruth. Ruth, along with The 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, are the five scrolls that make 
up the Megillot. They are read at a prescribed time in Jewish religious festivals. The book 
of Ruth is read during Shavuot, the Feast of Weeks, which is held fifty days after 
Passover. The book is one of two books in the Bible named after women. Ruth bears the 
name of its central character, Ruth, a Moabite, and great grandmother of King David. 

From a causal reading of the book of Ruth one could easily conclude the book is 
about the love story of Ruth and Boaz and the principles of the kinsman Redeemer. 
However, with a more in-depth read, readers discover the book is really about one 
woman's courage and loyalty to another in a time when a women’s well-being depended 
on men. The book unfolds a relationship between women, Ruth and Naomi. Ruth and 
Naomi’s story is one of the oldest stories to the testament of female bonding. 

Their relationship typifies the special friendship that can develop between women 
despite age, nationality and religion. Ruth and Naomi’s story is that of a weathered 
friendship between two women which survived the test of time despite the odds against 
them as women living without men. Their friendship is a contrast to the numerous other 
stories in the Bible which portray women competing against each other for status, power, 


and position. 
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Left alone in a foreign land with her two foreign daughters-in-law after the death 
of her husband and sons, empty and bitter, Naomi decided to return home alone. She 
urged her daughters-in-law to return to their mother’s house and re-marry because only 
through marriage would they survive. Ruth decided to take the chance and go with 
Naomi. “Where you go I will go, and where you stay I will stay. Your people will be my 
people and your God my God. Where you die I will die, and there I will be buried.” (Ruth 
1:16b-17a) 

But Ruth said, “Do not urge me to leave you or turn back from 

following you; for where you go, I will go, and where you lodge, I 

will lodge. Your people shall be my people, and your God, my 

God. Where you die, I will die, and there I will be buried. Thus 

may the LORD do to me, and worse, if anything but death parts you 

and me.” Ruth 1:16-17 

Ruth made a commitment to Naomi. She pledged both her companionship and 
faithfulness to her. Weems asserts Ruth’s commitment and faithfulness to Naomi is “the 
first commandment of friendship: to be a sister to a friend even when she is neither in a 
position nor disposition to reciprocate the sisterhood.”’° Ruth and Naomi saw each other 
through good times and bad times. They supported each other through the death of 


husbands, children, remarriage and birth. They are a true portrait of bonding and women 


supporting women. 


”© Thid., 30. 
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Historical Perspective on Women Leaders in the Church 

Grenz asserts Jesus left no teaching concerning women. Jesus treated every 
woman as a person. He maintains Jesus’ attitude and liberating message formed the 
foundation for women and their roles in the early church.’’ Jesus’ relation with women 
was contrary to the cultural norms of his day. He touched women and was touched by 
women, including those who were clean and ritually unclean, moral and those who were 
considered morally questionable. Jesus defended women. He had one-on-one 
conversations with women and rebuked his disciples for questioning him for doing so. 
Jesus even considered women as friends and had a close relationships with women. They 
accompanied him throughout his ministry, and they were financial contributors to his 
ministry. When most of the men fled and hid during his crucifixion, the women were at 
the foot of the cross. And the Gospel writers all agree women were the first who bore 
witness to the resurrection and received and proclaimed the Gospel of the risen Savior. 

The New Testament portrays women as active participants at the 

birth, growth and expansion of the church. In his narrative, Luke 

places women at each stage of the of the church’s expansion as 

seen in Jerusalem (Acts 5:14), Samaria (Acts 68:12), Philippi (Acts 

16:13-15), Thessalonica (Acts 17:4), Berea (Acts 17:12), Athens 

(Acts 17:34) and Corinth (Acts 18:2). 

Women were of great significance in the early church. Their ministry varied and 
was non-traditional. Tabitha (Dorcas) was a leader in ministry to the needy. In Joppa she 
provided material aid to many (Acts 9:36-43). Mary, the mother of John Mark, opened 
her home to allow the Jerusalem congregation to meet there. Lydia, who played a 


significant role in the in the founding of the Philippian church, was a successful merchant 


who also provided the ministry of hospitality (Acts 16:13-15). In Caesarea, Paul 
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encountered Philip the evangelist four daughters who were prophetesses (Acts 21:8-9). 
Priscilla and her husband Aquila had a great teaching ministry. “When Priscilla and 
Aquila heard Apollo, they took him aside and explained the “Way of God” to him more 
accurately” (Acts 18:26). Textual criticism suggests Priscilla was possibly the primary 
teacher, because in most references to the couple, Priscilla’s name is listed first. 

Women were also coworkers in the ministry of Paul. Euodia and Syntyche 
struggled beside Paul in the work of the gospel, and Mary and Persis worked very hard. 
Phoebe was a leader of the Church at Cenchrea. Paul commanded the members of the 
church at Rome to receive her as such and to help her in whatever manner she requested. 
Paul also mentions Andronicus and Junia were outstanding among the apostles. 

Other women who were on the front line of ministry and leadership in the early 
church was the "elect lady" to whom John addressed his second epistle. A close 
examination of the text suggests she was functioning in a pastoral capacity as would also 
have been the case for Lydia (Acts 16:40), Nympha (Col. 4:15), and Chloe (I Cor. 1:11). 

The goal of biblical history, Grenz maintains, is to establish a new people among 
people who outward differences no longer dictates their interpersonal relationship.78 
This author concurs; this study has been empowering. It reveals a different portrait of 
women. They are much more than sexual objects and birthing factories for male children. 
They are more than women fighting for affection and the opportunity to conceive a child; 
they are women, leading in battle and victory, supporting each other during difficult 
times and speaking up for what is rightfully theirs. They are women contributing to the 


life and ministry of the church. 
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Theological Foundation 

Historically, the church has been a place of refuge and a source of strength for 
women. Yet, for as many years the church has also been a place of oppression. Women 
by far make up the largest percentage of church membership; they provide by far the 
most financial support, yet they are by far the least in top level church leadership. Male 
leadership dominance in society has been perpetuated throughout the church. 

In this section, the writer proposes to combine the prophetic voice with three areas 
of theology to explore how they impact and inform women in church leadership. To 
examine these voices, first, this will look at theology and prophetic preaching. Second, 
this will concentrate on three areas of theology: liberation theology, womanist theology, 
and practical theology. 

The term theology comes from the combination of Theos (deity or god) and logos 
(discourse or dialogue). Narrowly understood, theology has only to do with the existence 
and nature of the divine. Broadly considered, it covers the entire range of issues 
concerning man’s relationship to God.’” However, theology is commonly defined as a 
"discussion of God" or “God Talk.” To further add to this simple definition, most 
liberationists believe theology is in flux; that it is a dynamic and ongoing exercise 
involving contemporary insights into knowledge, humanity, and history. 

Prophetic preaching is often defined as speaking truth to power and the powerful. 


One modern theologian, when asked to define prophetic preaching, gave this definition: 


” Van A. Harvey, A Handbook of Theological Terms: Their Meanings and Background Exposed in 
over 300 Article (New York, NY: Touchstone, 1992). 
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“Prophetic Preaching is [P]reaching that creatively speaks-on behalf of others-of the 
injustices and inadequacies of the present and the hopeful possibilities of the future.’*” 

In the postmodern world of mega churches, media mogul preachers, and 
prosperity gospel, one may pose a few questions: Has the pulpit lost its power and the 
preacher her/his prophetic proclamation? Has the pulpit been surrendered as a relic of the 
past? Can it be reclaimed as a locus of renewal and prophetic proclamation for the poor, 
oppressed and marginalized? The pulpit is a powerful platform whether used or misused. 

The eight-century prophets teach about the importance of prophetic proclamation 
and the cost involved in that proclamation. The prophetic call mandates first that the 
prophet identify the powers and structures in their context. Second, they must be 
educated on activities of these systems and institutions and creatively speak on behalf of 
those who are the object of the injustices and inadequacies. 

Prophetic preaching has the dual focus of exposing and addressing the powers that 
make up the systems of domination and of equipping God’s people to respond to those 
powers with strategies for resistance, faithfulness, and hope. Preaching should be more 
than a reflection on the Word. It is, in addition, a challenge to the preacher and the 
listener to transform their lives and the structures in which they find themselves. 
Prophetic preaching is vital in this time. Ministry must address the "powers" that 
surround and impact everyone. For women in church leadership, those powers and 


structures are the established church and its male dominated leadership. 








®° Soul Preaching, “Prophetic Preaching,” Soul Preaching: Celebrating the Tradition, 
http://www.soulpreaching.com/prophetic-preaching (accessed July 2012). 
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The Prophetic Voice of Liberation Theology 

Throughout the 2008 election season, during the campaigning and ultimate 
election of President Barak Obama, liberation theology was introduced by Reverend Dr. 
Jeremiah Wright to a broader audience. Many have been asking what liberation theology 
is. Simply stated, liberation theology is the prophet response to oppression. It is the “God 
talk’ concerning God’s position and stance with the poor, oppressed and marginalized. 
Liberation Theology is most clearly expressed in Jesus' words in the Gospel of Luke 4. 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He anointed Me to 

preach the gospel to the poor. He has sent Me to proclaim release 


to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to'set frees those 


who are oppressed, to proclaim the favorable year of the Lord.” 
Luke 4:18-19 


Liberation Theology is, as Dr. Wright, the prophet, lived out, preached and 
practiced in over four decades of his life and ministry. 


Dr. Wright’s living sermons include -- providing housing 
complexes for senior citizens, day care centers for children, 
ministries for people living with HIV/AIDS; establishing holistic 
ministries for hospice care, human rights for same gender loving 
people, inmates and families of the incarcerated; and feeding 
hundreds of people and providing an emergency safety net and 
financial support for those who are unemployed or at risk due to 
the economic recessions. Dr. Wright ministered to one young man 
while he was in prison and today this man is a proud practicing 
physician. *’ 


Gustavo Gutiérrez Merino, O.P., born 8 June 1928 in Lima, is a Peruvian 
theologian and Dominican priest. He is regarded as the father of liberation theology in 
Latin America. According to Gutiérrez, true “liberation” has three main dimensions: 


First, it involves political and social liberation, the elimination of the immediate causes of 


*! Black Prophetic Tradition, “Talking Points...,’”” The Connecticut Conference United Church of 
Christ, http://www.ctucc.org/resources/200803_blackprophetictradition.html (accessed July 18, 2012). 
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poverty and injustice. Second, liberation involves the emancipation of the poor, the 
marginalized, the downtrodden and the oppressed from all “those things that limit their 
capacity to develop themselves freely and in dignity”. Third, liberation theology involves 
liberation from selfishness and sin, a reestablishment of a relationship with God and with 
other people. © 

Gutiérrez goes on to emphasize theology is done, not just learned. He suggests 
that "praxis" is the starting point for theology.* Praxis involves creative and sometimes 
radical action on behalf of the poor, oppressed and marginalized. That said, liberation 
theologians must be a part of the struggle for transforming structures and institutions and 
from this position prophetically proclaim their message. 

So what is the prophetic voice of liberation theology? It is discipleship at its core. 
It is a way of understanding and engaging the faith and the mission of the church through 
the eyes of the poor, oppressed and marginalized and their demand for justice. 

How does the prophetic voice of liberation theology impact women in church 
leadership? It questions the social order of the church and moves toward breaking with its 
tradition of marginalization of women and any other group that experience injustice and 


inequality. 


The Prophetic Voice of Womanist Theology 
In the early 1980s, Katie Geneva Cannon, Jacqueline Grant, and Delores Williams 


were students at Union Theological Seminary, whose teachers included James Cone, 


** Gustavo Gutierrez, Liberation Theologies, http://liberationtheology.org/people- 
organizations/gustavo-gutierrez/ (accessed July 18, 2012). 
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Beverly Harrison and others. Just as Cone's black theology was noticeably absent of 
women's voices and experiences, Harrison's work centered on the perspective of white 
women. In both cases, the experiences of black women were subsumed into the 
experiences of either black men or white women. Cannon, Grant and Williams, while 
appreciating the work of early liberationists like Cone and Harrison, sought a way to 
frame their own experiences as black women. They found such a frame in Alice Walker's 
In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens: Womanist Prose (1984).** Womanist theology 
emerged as a prophetic voice for African American women. 

Womanist has her origins in the experiences and expression, with which most 
black women over age forty can identify, “Stop being womanish” or "You acting 
womanish." Women were told, according to Walker, womanish was "wanting to know 
more and in greater depth than is good for one; outrageous audacious, courageous and 
willful behavior." She further states a womanist is "responsible, in charge, serious." She 
can walk to Canada and take others with her. She loves, she is committed, and she is a 
Universalist by temperament. Her universality includes loving men and woman, sexually 
or neve) She loves music, dance, the spirit, food and roundness, struggle, and she 
loves herself "regardless." Walker insists a womanist is also "committed to survival and 
wholeness of entire people, male and female." She is no separatist, "except for health." 
Walker says, "Womanist is to feminist as purple to lavender."®” 

In her article Womanist Theology, Epistemology, and a New Anthropological 


Paradigm, Part 1, Linda Thomas asserts, “Womanist Theology is a critical reflection up 


** Stacey M. Floyd-Thomas, Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Stacey _M. Floyd-Thomas 
(accessed July 21, 2012). 


* Deloris Williams, “Womanist Theology: Black Women’s Voices,” Religion Online, 
http://www.religion-online.org/showarticle.asp?title=445 (accessed July 22, 2012). 
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on Black women’s place in the world” that it “‘affirms and critiques both the positive and 
negative attributes of the church.” Thomas says one goal of Womanist Theology is to 
“social construction of black womanhood in relationship to the black community.” She 
goes on to say, it “claims the life stories of African American women and their 
contribution to history...it seeks to decolonize our African mind and affirm our African 
heritage,” and “it advances a bold leadership style that creates fresh discursive and 
practical paradigms and ’talk back’ (Hooks 1988) to structures, white feminists, and 
black male liberation theologians.””° 

Womanist ethicist Stacey Floyd-Thomas in, In Deeper Shades of Purple: 
Womanism in Religion and Society, says ““Womanists are concerned with the mental, 
physical, and social dimension of Black women’s real-lived epistemology because 
knowledge construction that seeks to inform Black women’s culture, survival and 
liberation must be embodied and multi-sensoried and are foundational to construction of 
a Womanist proclamation model.”*’ Cannon outlined the basic principles of Womanism 
or Womanist dialogue and Stacey Floyd-Thomas expanded them with four tenets of 
Womanism. They are: 

1. Radical subjectivity—even in the face of great odds, ability to speak the truth 

in love, raise consciousness in the face of resistance 


2. Traditional communalism-individual and collective quest for liberation— 


sources of support and nurture 


°° Linda E. Thomas, A Voice for the African-American Community, “Womanist Theology, 
Epistemology, and a New Anthropological Paradigm,” Black and Christian, 
hitp://www.blackandchristian.com/articles/academy/thomas-03-01.shtml (accessed July 22, 2012). 





*” Stacey Floyd-Thomas, Deeper Shades of Purple: Womanism in Religion and Society (New Y ork: 
NY: University Press, 2006). 
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3. Redemptive self-love—course of knowledge, self-love, self-affirmation, love 
of God, others and self, determination of one’s own course of life, and self- 
discipline, and 

4. Critical engagement—development of “cutting edge” resources of addressing 
cross disciplinary, varied social contexts, affiliate engagement i.e., feminist, 


liberationist, locally and globally marginalized groups. 


Womanist Homiletic 

In her article, A Womanist Homiletic, associate professor of homiletics, Teresa 
Fry-Brown, pulls information from a number of sources to develop a balance portrayal of 
a Womanist model for “Prophetic” preaching. Fry-Brown claims in life and in the 
preaching moment preachers intentionally and unintentionally erect partitions and walls. 
She advises, in sermon preparation, the preacher must ask a series of questions such as 
“Who is marginalized, insulted, or demeaned by the sermon content? Do all persons have 
sacred worth in our preaching? Does the work consider the context [age, culture, gender, 
denomination, geography, economics, faith development, etc.] of the entire congregation 
by its choice of language?” Such intention in preparation ensures the hearer of safe 
space, and assurances an environment conducive of healing and deliverance. 

Addressing the preaching moment In Womanist Interpretation and Preaching in 
the Black Church, Cannon, emphasizes the importance of clergy women seeking a 
balance of the spoken word and political aims of the sermon content. She states: 


¢ Womanists refute gender stereotypes which are dehumanizing, debilitating or 


®8 Teresa Brown, The Preaching Development Corner, “Womanist Preaching,” African American 
Pulpit, hitp:/Avww.theafricanamericanlectionary.org/pdf/preaching/WomanistPreaching TeresaBrown.pdf 
(accessed July 2012). 
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prejudicial to Black women. 

e Womanist hermeneutics seek to contemporize Scripture in an emancipatory 
process that speaks to the entire faith community. 

e The womanist preacher must "slough off" subversive memories while 
proclaiming the religious inheritance of "ancestral mothers and fathers that 
enhance narrative variation for audience’s responses in similar but new 
situations." 

She goes on to say, Womanism identifies the racist-sexist interpretation of biblical 

texts. 

e Conventional stereotypes of women—sin-bringing Eve, henpecking Jezebel, 
prostituting Mary Magdalene, conspiring Sapphira 

e Androcentric language 

e Unearths what Black preachers are saying about women and what they are 
saying about men 

e Names the historical contributions of African American women to 
development of Black church tradition 

e The Biack preacher is an arbiter of intellectual/moral life of the community 

e Black preaching has a continual self-inventiveness-stories, accounts of deeds, 
sayings, and language accessibility 

e Oral proclivities of culture are vital®’ 

Cannon declares “African American women must open the Bible wide enough to 


see themselves within the text. Then seek egalitarian, inclusive readings of the texts 


®? Thid. 
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watching for what is submerged inside and outside the traditional expression of White 
male hegemony.”’” The Womanist hermeneutic is the voice of prophetic preaching. It 
refutes any denial of dignity or equality. It is an “emancipatory knowledge’”’ acquired 
through the re-reading of the biblical text. Old Testament Professor Renita Weems 
proposes it restores the oppressed voices in the kingdom of God. 

How does the prophetic voice of Womanist Theology impact women in church 
leadership? It empowers women to “utilize a liberation discourse with God people with 


»°? and establish a praxis and ideology of freedom and liberation. 


metamorphic boldness 
The Praxis Hand of Practical Theology 

The working definition for praxis is practice. Practice is to do, to perform, to live 
out. Hence, Practical Theology is theology lived. It is the action aspect of ministry. 
Practical theology takes place on every level of the church and society and women have 
involved themselves in the practice of ministry from the birth of the church. They are the 
backbone of the Christian church and are more likely than men to make up the larger 
percentage of churchgoers and church workers. Women, both clergy and lay, live out the 
praxis of practical theology as pastors, chaplains, scholars, evangelists, Christian 


educators, stewards, trustees, stewardesses, and missionaries. 


”° Thid. 
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Clergy Women Praxis: Hand of Practical Theology 

Clergy Women live out the praxis hand of practical theology as pastors. They lead 
congregations. Lovett Weems quotes James H. Davis and Woodie W. White in Church 
Leadership by saying “as a rule, a congregation does not outrun the pastor.” Though 
some congregations may replace the pastor, but “a congregation does not lead its pastor. 
Of course, the pastor can achieve nothing alone...but the attitude and skills of the 
minister are of crucial importance, particularly at time of great changes.’””” Competent 
pastoral leadership is vital. They must be equipped as much administratively as 
spiritually. They are tasked to function as prophetic leaders in the church and community. 
They are advocates of truth, justice, and equality for the people they lead. Pastors are not 
only leaders in their respective congregation; they are also called to lead in their 
denominational affairs, community politics, community worship services, education and 
business. 

Women also live out the praxis hand of practical theology by providing pastoral 
care in the local church. Edward Wimberley in his work Pastoral Care and the Black 
Church say “Pastoral care is a communal concept. It exists whenever persons minister to 
one another in the name of God...” Dr. George L. Champion, editor of The Pastor’s 
Manual Volume I, points out there are three essential ingredients to pastoral care. The 
first is, listening, which involves paying attention not only to words but moods and body 
language, as well. Second is empathy, where the caregiver identifies with and feels (in 
touch) what the care-receiver feels. The third is confidentiality. The Dictionary of 


Pastoral Care and Counseling defines confidentiality as “the socially and legally 


ae Weems, Jr., 28. 
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accepted right of any person to the privacy of their thoughts, feelings, writings, and other 
personal effects.”” Most women are natural caregivers. 

Additionally, clergy women live out the praxis hand of practical theology as 
chaplains. Women serve as chaplains in almost every institution where chaplains are 
used. Clergy women serve as hospitals chaplains, colleges and universities chaplains, 
military chaplains, police chaplains, etc. They are with families and the country in time of 
crisis. They provide comfort and compassion when and where it is needed. 

Women live out the praxis hand of practical theology as biblical scholars. 
Information obtained from the United Methodist website, Women of Color Scholars 
Diversify Theological Education, states “eight Women of Color Scholars are now on staff 
at United Methodist seminaries, and another, Beauty Maenzanise, is academic dean of 
Africa University in Old Mutare, Zimbabwe. Nine are teaching at other seminaries or 
colleges, including the UM-related Emory University.””* The Women of Color Scholars 
program was implemented over twenty years ago to encourage United Methodist women 
of color in the area of academia. 

Women scholars teach, preach, lecture, engage in theological research, and lead 
mission group tours in other countries. They write and publish books. They contribute to 


new theological insights being taught in seminaries today. 


Lay Women Praxis: Hand of Practical Theology 
Lay women live out the praxis hand of practical theology in a number of areas. 


They are the backbone of the church. They donate their many gifts to the church 


** Women of Color, “Women of Color Scholars Diversity in Theological Education,” UMC..., 
hitp:/Awww.ebhem.org/site/apps/nlnet/content3 .aspx?c=IlsKSL3POLVF &b=647 1015&ct=11210845 
(accessed July 24, 2012). 
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unselfishly. They serve as stewards and stewardesses, trustees and deaconesses. They 
dress the altar, stand watch at the door, and sing in the choir. The church lay women use 
their expertise as Christian education directors, church administrators, and church 
secretaries. They teach Sunday school and Bible study. The praxis hand of practical 
theology is lived out by women in the church kitchen, as a part of the cook staff. It is 
lived out in ministry to the young people as young people directors and youth counselors, 
vacation bible school facilitators, women’s ministry leaders and workshops and 
conference facilitators. 

Lay women are evangelists, exhorters, and missionaries. They live out the praxis 
hand of practical theology as school administrators, college presidents and professors and 


in as many other areas as there are women. 
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Historical Foundation 


Women in Greek, Roman and Jewish Culture and Religion 

According to Vashti M. McKenzie, “the tapestry of female leadership is woven 
with threads centuries old.””’ She goes on to say, “female leadership in Greek, Roman, 
and Jewish societies reminds us that women exercised leadership behaviors and 
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responsibilities in spite of structures of oppression, silence, and seclusion.””’” Women 


were typically relegated to the fringes of the community. In some traditions they were 
treated as property and their roles were defined along the patriarchal systems. 

In Women of Spirit: Female Leadership in the Jewish and Christian Traditions, 
Rosemary Ruether and Eleanor asserts that many historical sources on women were 
recorded by males and even those authored by women display biases typical to their 
patriarchal society.’ Therefore in a desire to elevate women and their contributions and 
experiences, “womanist and feminist biblical scholars, theologians, and history scholars, 
such as Jacqueline Grant, Virginia Mollenkott, Rosemary Ruether, Renita Weems, Katie 
Cannon, and Eleanor McLaughlin, have endeavored to retrieve woman’s views and roles 


without looking through the lens of patriarchal systems.””* 


*° McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle, 1-13. 
© Tbid. 


*’ Rosemary Ruether and Eleanor McLaughlin, Women of Spirit: Female Leadership in the Jewish 
and Christian Traditions (New York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 1979) 16. 


*8 McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle, 1-13. 
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800 — 500 B. C. E. 

Sappho was an Ancient Greek lyric poet. She had immeasurable influence on 
Greek literature and thought. She was praised by virtually every ancient Greek poet and 
historian as the greatest of all lyric poets. The New World Encyclopedia says “Sappho’s 
poetry was written with clarity of image and sparseness of language unprecedented in 


ancient Greece... Virtually every writer of the ancient world, from Plato to Virgil, was 


familiar with her poetry...””” 


500 —323 B.C. E. 

Women of this era had little education and they had some role in society. 
However, neither their education nor their social role was equal to that of men. They did 
not have the freedom to determine their own path in life. There was a saying in ancient 


Greece, at various times attributed to Thales, Socrates and Plato, in which man thanked 


= 100 
the gods he was not uncivilized, a slave, or a woman. 


Hellenism 

The parochial Greek city-states brought about change in society and more. As 
society changed so did the traditional role and status of women. Women exercised 
political power and some became equal in status to men. They became professional 
athletes, musicians, poets, writers, orators, physicians, and more. The change had come, 


not from a change in philosophic or social ideals, but rather through economics. 


redia.org/entry/Sappho (accessed 





*” Sappho, New World Encyclopedia, http://www.newworldencyclo 
July 2012). 


'° Blisabeth M. Tetlow, Women and Ministry in the New Testament (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 
1980) 7-25. 
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Historically, when women possessed real economic power and used it in the struggle for 


freedom and equality, they fostered change. 1°! 


Ancient and Hellenistic Greece: Religious Role of Women 

In Ancient and Hellenistic Greek art many women are portrayed as goddesses or 
priestesses. They dressed in special ornate dress and danced and lead in sacred religious 
cult ceremonies. Pythia, a middle-aged woman, was the priest of Apollo at Delphi. She 
was trained by the male priest. Under the influence of drugs, she would go into a trance, 
and “utter gibberish” which was then interpreted by the male priests. The priest of Athena 
Polias was the patron goddess of Athens. Her role was hereditary in a prominent noble 


family. She was influential in the political life of the city in the classical and Hellenistic 


periods. 


Women in the Roman Empire 

The status of women in the Roman Empire was influenced by the position of 
women in Hellenistic society. Many possessed great wealth and were allowed to 
participate independently in society and business. Like the Hellenistic queens, sometimes 
women ruled in the name of their absent husband or son who held the title of the office. 
However, according to Roman law, women were under the complete control of the pater 
familias, which arranged marriages and appointed guardians for the women of his family, 


and could impose the death penalty upon a woman for adultery or drinking alcohol.'” 


Ibid. 7-25: 


'? Pater Familias, Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pater_familias (accessed May 2012). 


at 


Women supervised the education of their children. They studied music, 
philosophy, literature, grammar and geometry. Furthermore, they wrote letters, memoirs 
and poetry. They even presided over literary salons. Although women in Roman society 
exercised public roles and held real politica] and economic power, they were still 
restricted from holding political offices. Too, they were still legally and theoretically 


subordinate to men. Their status was never equal to that of men. 


Women in Leadership in Roman Religion 
Women in the Roman Empire did exercise an official role in religion; however, 
they were not admitted to the highest religious offices. Roman Religion was ultimately 


controlled by men. Even women only cults were frequently controlled by men. 


Women in Jewish Society 

In general women in the Old Testament were legally the property of men. Before 
marriage the girl was the property of her father. After marriage a woman became the 
property of her husband. Widows were placed under the authority of a male family 
member, their fathers, sons or brothers-in-law. Polygamy was common, but women were 
bound to marital fidelity. The tenth commandment lists a wife among property that 
should not be coveted. On the other hand, men were commanded to honor both father and 
mother. The Jewish family and society were ruled by the patriarch, but somehow a few 
Hebrew women, such as Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, the wife of Isaiah, managed to 


exercise a leadership role in public life. 
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Women in the Protestant Reformation 

Many prominent women influenced and contributed to the Protestant 
Reformation. Though, much of their historical roles and contributions in the church will 
never be known. As a group, only a small percentage of women left a literary legacy and 
male church historians have rarely shared stories of women, and those that were told, 
were often prejudiced against women. 

However, there were quite a number of women who devoted their lives to the 
cause of Religious Reformation. There were noted scholars and courageous women; 
women who denounced their religious vows, those who offered their home as a place of 
refuge for those fleeing religious persecution , and those who were willing to be 
estranged from their families for the cause of the Protestant Reformation. 

Katharina Von Bora was the wife of Martin Luther. She managed their home, 
farm, fish pond, brewery and financesin addition to taking care of the many students, 
guests and boarders who wished to spend time with Luther. 

Katherine Zell was a major Reform leader and prophetic voice for equality. When 
her husband, reformer priest Matthew Zell, was excommunicated for marrying her, she 
published a letter to the bishop of Strasbourg in defense of clerical marriage, declaring: 
“You remind me that the apostle Paul told women to be silent in church. I would remind 
you of the word of this same apostle that in Christ there is no longer male nor female 
(Gal. 3:28) and of the prophecy of Joel (2:28-9): ‘I will pour forth my spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters will prophesy.’ I do not pretend to be John the 


Baptist rebuking the Pharisees. I do not claim to be Nathan, upbraiding David. I aspire 
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only to be Balaam's ass, castigating his master.”"”’ In their book Sacred Friendship, 
Robert Kellemen and Susan Ellis claims Katherine “spoke truth to power.” 

Elizabeth of Brandenburg is another leader in the Reformation. She was married 
to Elector Joachim I of Brandenburg, a staunch opponent of the Reformation and 
therefore, forced to practice her faith in secret. Her daughter, Elizabeth of Brunswick- 
Calenberg converted Catholics into Protestant convents. She established an endowment 
fund in Hannover that still exists today. It funds churches, social agencies and the 
sciences. She also composed lyrics for several Protestant hymns and wrote a book of 
consolation for widows. 

Anne Boleyn, the second wife of Henry VIII, was an active supporter of the 
Reform movement in England. It is believed she was responsible for getting Hugh 
Latimer (later a Protestant martyr) appointed as bishop of Salisbury. She is also credited 
for presenting Simon Fish's book Supplication for Beggars to Henry VIII. This book can 
be seen as a precursor to the English Reformation. Queen Katherine Parr, the last wife of 
Henry VIII, was'a noted Protestant scholar and author. She published her own works as 
well as supported other humanist authors. Katherine got into trouble for her support of 
Anne Askew, who was an important activist in the Reform movement. She (Anne) was 
tortured and burned at the stake as a Protestant martyr. Catherine Willoughby Duchess of 
Suffolk is another well-known English protestant reformer. It is said of her, "she was 
very active in seconding the efforts of government to abolish superfluous Holy Days, to 
remove images and relics from the churches, to destroy shrines, to put an end to 


pilgrimages, to reform the clergy, to see that everyone had provided, in some convenient 


'°? Women of the Reformation, “Katherine Zell,” RPM, 
hitp://www.rpmmunistries.org/20 1 1/03/women-of-the-reformation-katherine-zell%e2%80%94speakine- 
truth-to-power/ (accessed June 2012). 
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place, a copy of the large Bible, to stir up the Bishops, Vicars, and curates to diligence in 
preaching against the usurped authority of the Pope: in calculating upon all the reading of 
the Scriptures and especially the young, the Pater Noster, the Articles of Faith and the 


Ten Commandments in English".'™ 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

Women have organized, preached and exercised leadership in religious societies 
from the earliest colonial times. Several women provided financial support to the new 
churches in America. Women functioned in many capacities; they founded churches, 
evangelized, conducted revivals and pastored churches when their husbands died.'” 
In 1886, the National Christian Scientist Association was founded to bring together the 
followers of Mary Baker Eddy who believed that spirituality, and positive thinking, 
achieved good health and well-being. '”° 

Margaret Fell (1614-1702) is called the “Mother of the Society of Friends” (later 
came known as Quakers.) She organized the Quaker’s women’s meeting which provided 
women the opportunity to preach publicly and participate in the management and 
administration of the denomination. Women supervised marriages, the placement of 
orphans, and the administration of funds for relief programs. They oversaw the payment 


of tithes and projects for unemployed women. 


1°* Vivian Gould, Daughters of Time: 2000 Notable Women: Antiquity to 1800 (North Charleston, SC: 
BookSurge, LLC, 2005), 152-223. 


'° Rosemary Radford Ruether and Rosemary Keller Skinner, eds., Jn Our Own Voices: Four 
Centuries of American Women’s Religious Writing (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 1995), 294-95. 


Kay Mills, From Pocahontas to Power Suits (New York, NY: Plume Books, 1995), 239. 
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Fell has been hailed a feminist pioneer. In her 1666 pamphlet, Women’s Speaking 
Justified, she presents several arguments in favor of women preaching. First she asserts 
the spiritual equality of the sexes; she then appeals to biblical examples of females, and 
finally she reinterprets key scriptural passages that appear to endorse women's 
subordination to men.'”” 

Margaret Fell was arrested and imprisoned for four years for holding Quaker 
meetings in her home, Swarthmoor Hall. However, after her release, she continued her 
ministry. She visited Quakers in jails and travelled on horseback with her daughters and 
servants to remote farms and villages as an itinerant preacher. 

Another, Anne Hutchinson (1591-1643), is a key figure in the study of the 
development of the history of women in ministry in the New England colonies. She came 
to Massachusetts Bay Colony with her husband, William, in 1634. Anne believed, along 
with her spiritual leader John Cotton, in the theology of "absolute grace" and the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost dwelling within a "justified person.” She saw “absolute grace” and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit as a theology of empowerment. It was a theology that would 
empower women in a society where a woman's status was determined by their husbands 
or fathers. The new theology gave her a voice and visibility. Hutchinson’s voice and 
visibility in the community attracted followers. 

In 1637 Anne was brought to trial and excommunicated from the colony. Her 
major offense was she challenged the belief that women were not able to interpret 


scripture, and she held mixed religious assemblies of men and women. Anne challenged 


'’’ The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, "Margaret Fell,” Stanford University, 
http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2012/entries/margaret-fell/> (accessed August 2012). 
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the authority of the ministers, thereby exposing the subordination of women in the 
culture. She was also accused of witchcraft; however, she was never tried. 

Sarah Osborne (1714 — 1796) was a revivalist and author. She conducted revivals 
from 1760 to 1796 in and around Newport, Rhode Island, during the Great Awakening. 
In 1741, Osborne founded a prayer society which met faithfully until her death in 1796. 
Men and Women would flock to her home by the hundreds for the weekly religious 
meetings. As her ministry expanded she was met with opposition from other clergy. Her 
life and writings demonstrate the importance of women in the Great Awakening as well 
as the unconventional roles of women who responded to the call of God. 

Barbara Heck, born 1n Ireland to Lutheran parents in 1734, is called "the mother 
of New World Methodism."’"* Heck is recognized as the organizer of the first Methodist 
society in New York City in 1760, now regarded as the beginning of Wesleyan 
movement in America. Her epitaph reads: “Barbara Heck put her brave soul against the 
rugged possibilities of the future and under God brought into existence American and 
Canadian Methodism and between these her memory will ever form a most hallowed 
link?" 

Catherine Booth (1829-1890) known as the “Army Mother’”’° with her husband, 
William Booth, founded the Christian Revival Association in 1865 and the Salvation 
Army in 1878. The Booths regarded the active participation of women to be vital to 
Christianity; for Catherine’s strong leadership skills and Wesleyan theology were 


'°8 Barbara Heck Monument, http://www. flickr.com/photos/whitebeard/2234739121/ (accessed July 
2012). 


109 Thid. 


'!® Salvation Army History, “Catherine Booth,” Salvation Army, 
http://www lL.salvationarmy.org/ind/www_ind.nsf/vw-sublinks/80256E5 (accessed July 2012). 
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instrumental in the formation of the Salvation Army. Catherine had a prophetic 
preaching ministry; her sermons often urged the more affluent to minister to the poor. 
Eventually, she became one of the most famous female preachers of England delivering 


her last sermon to an audience of approximate 50,000 people. 


Holiness Movement 

Women played a more significant and official leadership role in the Holiness and 
other Pentecostal movements. They were evangelists, served as pastor of local churches, 
held tent revivals and even founded entire denominations. 

Phoebe Palmer, who was called "The Mother of the Holiness Movement,"''' was 
an evangelist, author and prayer warrior. She began her ministry in 1835 with her 
Tuesday Meetings for the Promotion of Holiness. In 1850 Phoebe led the Methodist 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society in organizing the Five Point Mission in a slum district 
of New York City. In the fall of 1857, she and her husband, Walter Palmer, conducted a 
revival in Hamilton, Ontario, during which four hundred people were converted and came 
to Christ. It is estimated that within her lifetime, she brought over 25,000 people to 
Christ. Her ministry lasted nearly forty years. The success of Phoebe’s ministry 
encouraged other women to develop the same type of ministry, and dozens of Meetings 
for the Promotion of Holiness sprang up throughout North America. 

The Palmers also published the Guide to Holiness, the movement’s major 


periodical. Phoebe was the editor and a foremost contributor. In 1843 her articles were 


'!! The Second Great Awaking and the Age of Reform, “Phoebe Palmer and Holiness Theolo gy,” 
Teach us US History, Attp://www.teachushistory.ore/second-great-awakening-age- 
reform/approaches/phoebe-palmer-1807-1874-holiness-theology (accessed August 3, 2012). 
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published as The Way of Holiness with Notes By The Way. The Way of Holiness went 
through multiple printings and sold more than 20,000 copies in its first six years.’’” 

Frances Willard was an advocate for women’s right in both society and in the 
church. In 1871 she became president of the Evanston College for Ladies, in Evanston, 
[linois, and seven years later served as an assistant to Dwight L. Moody in Boston. 
While serving as corresponding secretary and later as president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union (WCTU) 1879-1898, she invited women preachers and leaders to 
preach and speak at WCTU conventions. She wrote Woman in the Pulpit, a strong 
defense of women preaching the gospel’ ””. 

In 1907 Florence Campbell founded one of the oldest Pentecostal denominations 
in the country, the Apostolic Faith, which is headquarters in Portland, Oregon. The 
following year, Aimee Semple McPherson, a dynamic and innovative Pentecostal 
evangelist, founded the International Church of the Foursquare Gospel. McPherson was 
also a noted pioneer in the use of modern media. She was the second woman granted a 
broadcast license. She was one the first radio preachers. 

Kathryn Kuhlman's ministry began in the summer of 1923. In 1935, she 
established the Denver Revival Tabernacle which she pastored for three years. By the 
mid-1940s she had a thriving preaching and radio evangelist ministry in Franklin, 


Pennsylvania. Beginning in 1947, she gained a reputation as one of the world's 


outstanding healing evangelists because of the many people who were being healed at her 


MN? Thid. 


"S Ruth A. Tucker and Walter Liefelf, Daughters of the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Academic 
Books, Zondervan, 1987), 274. 
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meetings. Kathryn was a leading figure during the charismatic movement until her death 


in 1976. 


African American Women In Ministry 

Our foremothers’ preaching, teaching, seeking ordination, and planting churches 
are examples of real courage and perseverance. They are such women as Jarena Lee, Julia 
Foote, Amanda Berry Smith, and Rebecca Cox Johnson. 

On May 20, 1894, Julia Foote became the first woman to be ordained a deacon in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (AMEZC). She was ordained an elder in 
1900. 

Foote was born 1823 in Schenectady, New York. She married George Foote, a 
sailor and moved to Boston. There they joined the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. She began to proclaim the gospel and testify about her conversion experiences 
inside and outside of the church and holding meeting in her home. At this point she was 
expelled from the local church. However, in spite of being expelled, she joined with other 
women in the Philadelphia to sponsor a series of religious meetings. She traveled the 
Mid-Atlantic and New England states preaching and in 1850 settled down in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Julia Foote balanced the responsibilities of home and family while engaging 
ministry. Her husband was not supportive and on many occasions tried to discourage her; 
nevertheless, against the odds, she persevered. 

Even today, many women in ministry can identify with Julia’s challenge of 


balancing the never-ending responsibilities of home, work, school and ministry. There are 
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also too many woman in ministry who can also identify with her struggle of non- 
supportive spouses, families and friends. 

Jarena Lee (1783-1849) was the first woman preacher in the first African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church and inevitably one of the first women to challenge 
notions of patriarchy in religious culture. In 1809 Jarena Lee first approached Richard 
Allen, the pastor of Bethel African Methodist Episcopal in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and requested a license to preach. Her request was denied. Allen replied, “But as to 
women preaching ~ he said that our Discipline knew nothing at all about it ~ that it did 
not call for women preacher.” |"* 

Although her request was initially denied, she remained committed and 
determined to preach the gospel. After the death of her husband, Joseph Lee, and four 
other family members, she began preaching again. In the 1800s while Lee was in her 
forties, she traveled over 2,300 miles, on foot and horseback, delivering 178 sermons, 
holding prayer meetings and preaching in churches. It was not until 1884 that women 
were licensed to preach in the AME church and not until 1948, sixty-four years later, they 
were ordained in the denomination. 

Amanda Berry Smith was born a slave in Maryland in 1837 but became an 
inspiration to thousands of women both black and white. Amanda taught herself how to 


read by age eight and went on to spend a summer in private school. Amanda’s father 


purchased the family's freedom when she was an early teen. 


'* Jarena Lee, The Life and Religious Experience of Jarena Lee (Nashville, TN: AME Publishing 
House, 1836). 
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Amanda began reading by age eight and had little formal education; however, she 
was a gifted orator and singer. She was nicknamed "the Singing Pilgrim" and "God's 
Image Carved in Ebony." ''° 

She began her ministry while 1n her early thirties. While evangelizing in New 
York City, she received inspiration at a local African Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
became a charter member of the Women's Christian Temperance Union in 1875 and was 
associated with the African American Women's Clubs. 

Before 1880, she embarked on a twelve-year missionary trip through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. She spent eight years in Liberia and West Africa, establishing churches 
and temperance societies. 

She settled in Chicago in 1893. Amanda raised funds to open an orphanage for 
African American children. During this time, Harvey, Illinois, was being developed and 
marketed as a community with high moral, religious, and temperance character. Smith's 
purchased property in Harvey in 1895. The orphan's home opened in Harvey in 1899 and 
has the distinction of being IJ linois' first orphanage for African American children. Her 
fundraising efforts allowed the school and home to operate without government 
assistance. Ida B. Wells, another African American social reformer, served on the Board 
of Directors of the orphanage. Although Smith retired from orphanage work in 1912 due 


to illness, dying in Florida in 1915, the home remained open until destroyed by fire in 


1918. 





''> Atlanta Reli gion and Spirituality, “Amanda Berry Smith Famous Heroine From Harvey,” 
American Towns, http://www.americantowns.com/il/harvey/news/amanda-berry-smith-famous-heroine- 
from-harvey-252722 (accessed June 25, 2012). 
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There is little known about another significant African American, Rebecca Cox 
Jackson (17958-1871), however, based on information gathered from various internet 
sources, her convergence into her religious awakening is detailed. The beginning of her 
humble roots started in 1795. Rebecca was born into a free family and was reared by her 
grandmother from the age of three or four until her grandmother died when she was 
seven years of age. As in many families, it becomes the responsibility of the eldest 
sibling to care for the younger ones. This was also the case for Rebecca. She became the 
primary caregiver over her two younger siblings. When her mother passed when she was 
thirteen, she was sent to live with her brother who was an African Methodist Episcopal 
minister and the father of s1x children. 

Rebecca married a man by the name of Samuel Jackson and worked as a 
seamstress while still maintaining ordering within her brother’s house. It 1s stated 
according to pbs.org that in 1830 Rebecca experienced her spiritual revelation during a 
thunderstorm. As a result of her experience she had with God, she began to have what 1s 
described as divine visions. With the visions becoming more vivid to Rebecca, she 
discovered her inner voice of spirituality. The voice from within her helped her to reach 
and maintain a following among residents in her community of neighbors. 

Rebecca was accused for both “aleading the men” and for not formally joining a 
church congregation. Because of her refusal to conform to the norms of the organized 
church structure, many ministers felt that Rebecca was dividing the church. Bishop 
Morris Brown attended one of Cox’s meeting’s with the specific intentions of stopping 
her from continuing with her practices that was considered unsatisfactory to the men of 


the cloth. When Brown attended the meeting with one objective in mind, he ended up 
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leaving the meeting with an entirely new perspective of the woman who he came to stop. 
Brown stated, "If ever the Holy Ghost was in any place, it was in that meeting. Let her 
alone now."!!® 

Rebecca continued to heed the calling of her “inner voice” and became an 
itinerant preacher. Although she was inspirational to both white and black people who 
were eager to hear the teachings of God, Rebecca continued to receive criticism because 
of her perceived radical beliefs of “holy living.” She and her teachings became such a 
hot-bead issue within numerous churches that members of congregations were threatened 
with the possibility of expulsion if they housed her during her many travels.'"’ 

All was not forsaken when Rebecca found Shakers who held simular religious 
beliefs that were in line with hers. Although, she was embraced, received, and considered 
a prophet by the group, Rebecca grew discontent with the Shakers’ lack of outreach to 
blacks. The discontentment on Rebecca’s behalf led to her defect from the group causing 
her to return to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. After a long six years away from the Shakers, 
Rebecca returned to the fold with the intention of starting her own sect of black Shakers 
in Philadelphia. The division of Shakers specifically targeted to African American 
women consisted of a group of about twenty women living together within one 
household. 

In 1871, Rebecca Cox Jackson died. She was buried in a Shaker community in 


New Lebanon, New York. Her long-time companion Rebecca Perot, took on the name 


Mother Rebecca Jackson and carried on in her predecessor’s absence. It was discovered 


18 Africans in America, “Rebecca Cox Jackson,” PBS, 
http://www.pbs.ory/search/?g=Rebecca%20Cox%20Jackson (accessed July 2012). 
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that even after the passing of Rebecca Cox Jackson, several Shakers communities were 


still in existence. 


20" Century Women In Ministry 

Dr. Susan Johnson Cook is a one of the most distinguished African-American 
women pastors/ theologians of the modern era of women ministers and preachers of the 
gospel. Her biographical history is rather extraordinary with a long ranging list of 
accomplishments and accolades. 

Looking at Susan’s beginning, her upbringing was as American as “American 
Pie.” She was raised 1n the Bronx, New York, as the second of two children born to her 
parents. Her father was a New York City Trolley Driver while her mother was a public 
school teacher in the school system over twenty plus years. 

Susan’s parents were very religious and pushed their children to succeed 
academically. Keeping in step with the teachings of her parents to strive for excellence in 
education, Susan graduated from high school at the age of sixteen. Upon completion of 
high school, Susan enrolled in the historically black college of Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, before she transferred to Emerson College where she received a 
degree in speech. 

Before she entered in the realm preaching, Susan worked at various television 
stations where she worked as a producer. Johnson earned her Master of Divinity from 
Union Theological Seminary after being ordained in 1982. She then went on to become 
the senior pastor at the Mariners Temple Baptist Church from 1983 to 1996; she was the 


first woman elected to the American Baptist Churches USA and also the first woman 
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elected as president of the Hampton University Ministers' Conference which is a 
conference that represents all of the major historically-black denominations. Johnson also 
became the official chaplain of the New York City Police Department, a position which 
she would hold for twenty-one years, becoming first and only woman to hold the 
position.''® 

Adding to Susan’s numerous appointments within the religious community; she 
has also entered into the political world. To date she has had three presidential 
appointments. In 1993, Johnson Cook was a White House Fellow on the Domestic Policy 
Council where she advised President Clinton in the areas of homelessness, violence, and 
community empowerment. Additionally, she worked with the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development on faith based initiatives from 1994 
until 1997, and in 1997 President Clinton appointed Johnson to serve on the National 
Initiative on Race. As its only faith advisor, this position was also re-confirmed in 2011 
by President Obama where Johnson continues to serve as the faith advisor. 

In addition to the host of other accomplishments I, one more can be added: she is 
a successful author. Susan has written eight books to date: Sister to Sister: Devotions for 
and from African American Women (Judson Press:1995), Too Blessed to Be Stressed 
(Nelson: 1998), A New Dating Attitude — Getting Ready For The Mate God Has For You 
(Zondervan: 2000) and The Sister’s Rules for Ministry (Word: 2003), Praying for the 
Men in Your Life (Zondervan:2003), Balancing Your Life: God's Plan for Hope and a 


Future (Thomas Nelson:2003), Live Like You’re Blessed (Doubleday: 2006), and Moving 


"'® First Baptist Church Second Annual Report, “Suzan Johnson-Cook,” First Baptist Church 
Somerset, http://fbcsomerset.com/blog/?tag=suzan-johnson-cook (accessed August 2012). 
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Up: Dr. Sujay’s Ten Steps to Turning Your Life Around and Getting to the Top! 
(Doubleday Religion: 2008). 

To add to the her list of endeavors, in 1997, Dr. Susan Johnson Cook was featured 
in Ebony Magazine as one of the nation’s top fifteen women in ministry. She has toured 
nationally with T.D. Jakes on his God’s Leading Ladies Conference and she was the co- 
officiant for the Homegoing Service of Civil Rights Leader Coretta Scott King. Dr. 
Johnson Cook is married to Ronald Cook; she is the mother of two sons and resides in 
New York City. 1” 

Rev. Dr. Cynthia Hale is a native of Roanoke, Virginia. Her natural talent in 
music led her to study at Hollins College in Virginia where she received her Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Hale also holds a Master of Divinity from Duke University and a Doctorate 
of Ministry from United Theological Seminary. She holds five Honorary Doctorates of 
Divinity. '*° 

Dr. Cynthia Hale 1s the founder and Senior Pastor of Ray of Hope Christian 
Church in Decatur, Georgia where there is an active membership of 5,000 parishioners 
and 1,500 of the 5,000 parishioners attend on a weekly basis. Ray of Hope Christian 
Church has been honored by the 700 Club as Church of the Week and was also 
recognized in the book Excellent Protestant Congregations: The Guide to Best Places 


and Practice, as one of 300 excellent Protestant congregations in the United States. '*! 


'!? Dr. Susan Johnson Cook, AACCWR, http //www.aaccnys.org/susanjohnsoncookbio.asp (accessed 
August 2012). 


120 Rev. Dr. Cynthia Hale, Gracious Women’s Ministry, http://graciouswomen.org/2010/06/rev-dr- 
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Hale is considered one of the leading authorities in the African-American Woman 
in Ministry struggle for women ministers’ rightful place alongside their male African- 
American counterparts. Dr. Cynthia Hale further elaborates on the struggle for equal 
rights in the ministry by in 2004 establishing a mentoring program (Elah Pastoral 
Ministries, Inc.) which 1s designed to assist in the spiritual and practical development of 
pastors and para-church leaders. She followed this endeavor up by instituting a Women in 
Ministry Conference which focuses on Development, Coaching and Mentoring Christian 
Women in Ministry for the 21st Century, the following year in 2005.'” 

To add to her list of many achievements, she was inducted into the African 
American Biographies Hall of Fame, the Martin Luther King Board of Preachers of 
Morehouse College, and in 2008, she was selected by then Senator Barack Obama and 
the Democratic Party to give the opening invocation at the Democratic National 
Convention. In 2009, after the first African-American President, President Barack Obama 
was elected; it was Hale who read the Scripture during the Inaugural Interfaith Prayer 
Service, held the morning after President Obama's inauguration.'”° 

Dr. Hale is also an author as she has contributed to and collaborated on several 
books and publications. In January 2010, she authored her first book entitled; J’m A Piece 
of Work: Sisters Shaped by God. As recent as 2011, Rev. Dr. Cynthia Hale was honored 
by the National Urban League and was the recipient of the inaugural “Women of Power” 
award. Dr. Hales continues to spread her wings in ministry as she celebrates thirty-three 


years of her calling from God. 


"22 Ray Of Hope Church, http://www.rayothope.org (accessed August 2012). 


'*° Campus News, “Rev. Dr. Cynthia Hale...,” Roanoke College, 
http://roanoke.edu/News_and_Events/Campus_ News/Cynthia Hale.htm (accessed August 2012). 
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Reverend Dr. Claudette A. Copeland is a native of Buffalo, New York. She is 
both the co-founder and Pastor of New Creation Christian Fellowship Church (NCCF) 
located in San Antonio, Texas. Claudette received her undergraduate degree in 
psychology from the University of Connecticut. After receiving her Bachelor of Arts 
Degree, she went on to earn her Master of Divinity in Pastoral Care and Counseling from 
the Interdenominational Theological Center in Atlanta, Georgia, and her Doctorate of 
Ministry Degree from United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. 

Reverend Dr. Claudette Copeland began her call into ministry at an early age and 
was licensed as an evangelist by time she was eighteen years old. In 1979, she was 
ordained into the ministry and travelled abroad serving in several ministerial capacities. 
The following year she and her husband were both commissioned as officers and are the 
only African-American couples in Military Chaplaincy. After leaving military life and 
entering mto the world of civilian life, Dr. Copeland along with her husband began the 
ground work for the organizational development of New Creation Christian 
Fellowship.’** 

In the infancy of the church’s growth, their first public meeting was held at the 
Wyatt’s Cafeteria, Loop 410 and Nacogdoches on April 25, 1985, and they continued to 
meet for midweek services. NCCF began holding Sunday morning worship services at 
what was the La Mansion del Norte in September 1985, and they moved to 12525 


Nacogdoches in October of that same year. For the next fifteen years the church’s 


New Creation Christian Fellowship, “History,” Blacks In San Antonio, 
http://www. blacksinsanantonio.com/listing/new-creation-christian-fellowship-4c867972b86b8.html 
(accessed August 2012). 
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membership continued to grow and flourish during this time; and in January of 2000, the 
church moved into their new 2,500 seating capacity sanctuary. 

Claudette continues to grow her ministerial gifts when she started Claudette 
Copeland Ministries which is a national empowerment group for women. In addition to 
her flourishing ministry she has been featured in many journals and magazines including 
Gospel Today, Essence Magazine, and Faith Magazine. Ebony Magazine listed her as 
one of the 15 notable women preachers in the nation.'”” 

She is also an author of at least six books. Dr. Copeland’s work has been 
published in the African American Devotional Bible (Zondervan); the African American 
Pulpit (Judson Press); Coming Through the Darkness: Cancer & One Woman's Journey 
To Wholeness (Red Nail Press), Stories from Inner Space: Confessions of a Preacher 
Woman and other Tales (Red Nail Press 2003), and her latest literary contribution is 
included in This Is My Story: Testimonies and Sermons of Black Women in Ministry, 
published by John Knox Press in 2005. 

Compounding these many accolades to the already full list of Dr. Copeland’s 
roster of accomplishments she was also included in the Smithsonian Institute Exhibit: 
“Speak to My Heart,’’ Communities of Faith and Contemporary African American Lives. 
She made history as the first woman to offer the keynote address to the National MLK, 
Jr. Commemorative March in a major urban venue, addressing over 80,000 persons in 


San Antonio for this great event.'”° 


'5 Dr. Claudette A. Copeland, “Biography, ” 
http://www.claudetteacopeland.org/Biography/Biography.html (accessed August 2012). 
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Conclusion from Foundations 

Having cited women from different faiths and highlighted some of their major 
accomplishment, this is the exception. There are hundreds of women in ministry needing 
to be recognized and respected. The black male clergy leadership is quick to call the 
nation to task on issues of race and homosexuality but remain silent on issues of 
inequality and depravity of women in ministry. 

Clergywomen continue to face glass ceilings that limit their upward mobility in 
certain areas of the church. While women make up approximately 20% of the clergy in 
the AME Church, a larger percent still experience opposition. Women constantly face 
questions about the validity of their gifts for ministry and are denied access to certain 
positions, committees, and appointments. Over and over again, women pastors 
demonstrate their ability to develop and grow congregations; but to the contrary, the 
majority of women are still assigned to small to medium churches which are ranked 
lower and located outside urban areas. Though women entering ministry today are twice 
as likely as their male counterparts to have already obtained at least an undergraduate 
degree and go on to enter seminary, over the span of ministry, men far surpass them in 
major appointments and positions. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. once said, “Freedom is never voluntarily given by the 
oppressor; it must be demanded by the oppressed.” Women in general and women in 
ministry and in church leadership are oppressed. They must demand their freedom. They 
must call the church to accountability. Women must step out from the shadow and on to 
the platform to herald the clarion prophetic cry for church, religious and leadership 


reform. 
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In conclusion, this is why this author chooses to develop this project, Women 
Surviving and Thriving In Ministry: Learning, Mentoring, Supporting and Fellowship, a 
model based template for mentoring women in ministry and preparing other women to 
lead in church and community. This model can be viewed and unfolded against the 
backdrop of the Hebrew Roll Call of the Faithful with women of faith standing tall and 


making contributions. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis / Problem 

Most AME female pastors are bi-vocational. They are smart, independent and 
have a singular focus of pleasing God. However many do not understand the polity nor 
the politics of the church, and they struggle with the protocol and procedures of the 
church. They are enrolling in and graduating from seminary at a higher rate than men, 
yet, when given the opportunity for leadership with their male counterpart, they are not 
welcomed 1n the old boys’ club and no one is there to lend a hand. As a result, women are 
finding it difficult to navigate through the maze of obligations and expectations, and the 
danger spots and pit falls of ministry. Many become overwhelmed and bewildered and 
walk away from the church and the ministry. Others are so severely wounded they 
become withdrawn and ineffective. In both scenarios the church loses the work and 
witness of gifted women of God. 

If provided periodic leadership training opportunities and a spiritual nurturing 
environment that is conducive for sharing and development where women share their 


stories and sharpen their ministry gifts, they would become more effective pastors. 
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Sharing their stories, learning from other women pastors, and sister fellowship would be 
an initial step in helping them to effectively and confidently navigate through the maze of 
obligations and expectations; and through the danger spots and pit falls of ministry while 


providing the encouragement and support not to walk away from ministry. 


Intervention (Description of Ministry Project) 

The focus of this project is to develop a model based template for effective 
ministry for AME female pastors. The model is established on the reality of a mutual 
journey in ministry and the recognition of a communal need for women sharing their 
stories, learning from each other, mentoring each other, and supporting each other on 
their journey in ministry. The objectives of this project are fourfold. First is the prophetic 
mandate that gives voice to the concerns that affect women who have answered the call 
to Christian ministry. The second is to recognize the mutual journey of women in 
ministry. Third is to address the communal need for women sharing their stories and 
learning from each other. Fourth is to empower women with confidence and clarity and 


to develop a strong support network as women travel the path of ministry. 


Methodology Employed 


This project will make use of qualitative action research methodology using pre- 


covenant and post-covenant questionnaires to triangulate the data. 
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Action Research 

The term Action Research was coined in about 1944 by L Kurt Zadek Lewin a 
German-American psychologist then a professor at MIT. It appears in his 1946 paper 
“Action Research and Minority Problems”127 Lewin describes action research as “a 
comparative research on the conditions and effects of various forms of social action and 
research leading to social action” that uses “a spiral of steps, each of which is composed 
of a circle of planning, action, and fact-finding about the result of the action”. 

Action research is known by many names including participatory research, 
collaborative inquiry, emancipatory research, action learning, and contextual action 
research. According to the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory, "Action 
research is inquiry or research in the context of focused efforts to improve the quality of 
an organization and its performance. It typically is designed and conducted by 
practitioners who analyze the data to improve their own practice. Action research can be 
done by individuals or by teams of colleagues..."'7* 

Action research is a research model which allows for the development of 
knowledge and understanding as part of practice. In general, it is learning by doing. It 
allows and individual or group of people to identify a problem, do something to resolve 
it, evaluate their efforts, and if not satisfied with their success, try again. 

A more succinct definition of action research is: 

Action research...aims to contribute both to the practical concerns 

of people in an immediate problematic situation and to further the 


goals of social science simultaneously. Thus, there is a dual 
commitment in action research to study a system and concurrently 


'27 Action Research and Minority Problems, Wiley Online Library, 
//onlinelibrary, wiley.com/doi/10.1111/j.1540-4560.1946.tb02295.x/abstract (accessed 12/26/2012). 
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to collaborate with members of the system in changing it in what is 

together regarded as a desirable direction. Accomplishing this twin 

goal requires the active collaboration of researcher and client, and 

thus it stresses the importance of co-learning as a primary aspect of 

the research process.'”” 

Action Research was chosen because it is more of a holistic approach to problem- 
solving, rather than a single method for collecting and analyzing data. It allows for 
several different research tools to be used as the project is conducted. These various 
methods includes the qualitative research paradigm, which include: keeping a research 
journal, document collection and analysis, participant observation recordings, 
questionnaire surveys, structured and unstructured interviews and case studies. This 


researcher has chosen to use for this project the use of pre-symposium survey 


questionnaires and post-symposium survey questionnaires to triangulate the data. 


Characteristics of Action Research 

Action research is used in real situations. It allows research to be done in 
situations where other research methods may be difficult to use. These situations may 
include circumstances requiring flexibility, the involvement of the people in the research, 
or change that must take place quickly or holistically. The key characteristics of action 
research are: 

e Reflexive critique: Reflective critique takes in account personal notes, 
transcripts and or official document. It implies they are true and factual, and 
therefore claim them as authoritative. Reflective critique also ensures that 
people reflect on issues and processes. It makes clear the interpretations, 


'? An Overview of the Methodological Approach of Action Research, 
hitp://www.web.ca/robrien/papers/arfinal.html (accessed 12/26/2012). 
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biases, assumptions and concerns upon which judgments are made. Thus, 
practical accounts can give rise to theoretical considerations. 

Dialectical critique: Dialectical critique occurs when researchers set up a 
situation whereby they can talk through sets of relationships both between the 
phenomenon and its context, and between the elements constituting the 
phenomenon. Dialectical critique within the framework of action research 
attempts to ensure respect for all participants. All participants will receive 
equal time and equally regarded significance for their ideas and contributions, 
thus creating a potential resource pool for interpretive categories of analysis, 
which are democratically negotiated among the participants. 

Collaborative Resource: Collaborative Resource presupposes participants are 
co-researches and each person’s ideas are equally significant as potential 
resources for creating interpretive categories of analysis, negotiated among the 
participants. Collaborative Resource within the framework of action research 
attempts to ensure respect for all participants. All participants receive equal 
time and equally regarded significance for their ideas and contributions thus 
creating a potential resource pool for interpretive categories of analysis, which 
are democratically negotiated among the participants. Collaborative Resource 
removes the entire project away from issues of power and control by striving 
to avoid the skewing of credibility stemming from the prior status of the idea- 
holder. It ensures insights gleaned from noting the contradictions both 
between many viewpoints and within a single viewpoint are openly 


acknowledged. 
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e Negotiating Risk: The change process potentially threatens all previously 
established ways of doing things, thus creating psychic fears among the 
practitioners. One of the more prominent fears comes from the risk to ego 
stemming from open discussion of one’s interpretations, ideas, and judgments. 
Negotiating Risk in action research uses this principle to alleviate those fears 
by inviting participation by pointing out that they too, will be subject to the 
same process, and whatever the outcome, learning has taken place. 

e Plural Structure: Plural structure embodies a multiplicity of views, 
commentaries and critiques, leading to multiple possible actions and 
interpretations. Thus this type of inquiry requires a plural text for reporting, 
which means there will be many accounts made explicit, with commentaries 
on their contradictions, and a range of options for action presented. 

¢ Theory, Practice, Transformation: Theory informs practice, practice refines 
theory, in a continuous transformation. Theory, practice and investigation of 
practice are inseparably intertwined so the process of change eventually picks 
up momentum. Co-researchers make explicit the theoretical justifications for 
actions taken, and they question the basis of those justifications. Practical 
applications that follow can be subjected to further analysis. It is this 
transformative cycle that continuously alternates emphasis between theory and 
practice that provides opportunities to grow and develop. **° 

This researcher employed the use the dialectical critique of action research. 


Dialectical critique was chosen because of the relationship between the shared language 
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of the participants and their context. Dialectical critique allows for open dialogue 
between participants who share a common langue and common context. 

This project facilitated dialogue between women who are in ministry or preparing 
for ministry in the African Methodist Episcopal Church in general and in the Georgia 
Annual Conference in particular. Participants were allowed to discuss their roles and 
responsibilities in the local church and how those functions are carried out. Participants 
shared in such topics as competition between spouses when both are in ministry as there 
were four participants to whom this situation applied. A significant number of 
participants were single which allowed for a great deal of dialogue and discussion on 
being called in to Christian ministry and single, and how single women in ministry are 
perceived. In addition, this method is action research allowed the researcher to glean new 
insights into areas not initially considered, areas such as sexual misconduct, setting 


boundaries, and appropriate dress. 


Research Design 
This project utilized the Survey type of research design. 

Survey research is a commonly used method of collecting information about a 
population of interest. There are many different types of surveys, several ways to 
administer them, and many methods of sampling. There are two key features of survey 
research: 1) Questionnaires: Questionnaires are a predefined series of questions used to 


collect information from individuals. 2) Sampling: Sampling is a technique in which a 
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subgroup of the population is selected to answer the survey questions; the information 


collected can be generalized to the entire population of interest.’”’ 


Survey Administration 
Surveys can be administrated in three ways: 1) Through the mail; 2) By 
telephone; and 3) Face-to-face. Each has an advantage and disadvantage. 


e Through the mail 
o Advantage: Low cost 
o Disadvantage: Low response rate 
e By telephone 
o Advantages: Higher response rates; responses can be gathered more 
quickly 
o Disadvantage: More expensive than mail surveys 
e Face-to-face 
o Advantages: Highest response rates; better suited to collecting complex 
information 


o Disadvantage: Very expensive 


Project Survey Administration Method 

This researcher chose to administrated surveys face-to-face for this project. The 
face-to-face method yielded a high response rates and it was better suited for collecting 
the complex information requested. 

There were a total of forty-seven surveys handed out and all forty-seven were 
returned. Twenty-five pre-surveys were handed out at the One-Day Symposium which 
served as the program kickoff event and twenty-two post-surveys were handed out at the 


'5! Survey Research and Questionnaires, 
\\www.researchconnections.orz/childcare/datamethods/survey.jsp (assessed 12/26/2012). 
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fourth and final Luncheon Symposium. Using the face-to-face method allowed the 
researcher and symposium facilitators to have direct personal contact with each 
participant. This personal contact allowed the participants to buy in to the project, thereby 
becoming stakeholders in the overall project. And as stakeholders, the participants felt 
and understood the urgency of the project. Additionally, participants were given adequate 
time to fill out the surveys and ask questions if needed. 

Each survey was composed of a combination of twelve open-ended and closed- 
ended questions (see section on Instrumentation below for example of open-ended and 
closed-ended questions.) See Appendix D.1 for pre-survey and Appendix D.2 for post- 


survey.) 


Measurement 

When information is collected about people, objects and events, the information 
must be turned in to numbers so it can be measured. There are four scales of 
measurement used to assign numbers to these variables: 1) Nominal, 2) ordinal, 3) 
interval, and 4) ratio. 

Ordinal data can be thought of as quantitative. It arranges information in some 
form of order. Ordinal data can indicate highest or lowest, best or worst or perhaps even 
expensive or cheap. It both characterizes data and ranks it. In contrast nominal data is 
qualitative. It describes the characteristics of the data. In the case of gender, nominal data 
only distinguishes male from female and does not assign a ranking to either as superior or 


inferior. 
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Interval and ratio scales are the most precise measurement of data.’** Both are 
equal in intervals or units between any two consecutive numbers. The only difference 
between interval and ratio scales is the role of zero (0). This project employs the ordinal 


scale of data measurement. 


Instrumentation 

There is a wide array of methods of acquiring research data. The two most 
common methods when research involves the opinions or experiences of individuals are 
interviews and questionnaires. Although generally effective, both are not without 
drawbacks. 

When the research seeks qualitative data which is more in-depth and 
individualized, and involves personal viewpoints and opinions, interviews are more 
effective than questionnaires. An interview-based methodology allows a researcher to 
respond to what the subject is saying and to change questions accordingly. Therefore, an 
interview is more effective for situations in which unexpected information is revealed. 

However, when research is seeking demographic percentages or societal 
preferences, questionnaires are a far more effective and efficient method for gaining this 
information than interviews. Questionnaires can be constructed to include yes or no 
answers, or constructed to include questions that require respondents to rate their replies 
on a scale from one to 10. These formats allow the researchers to easily combine 
participant responses and create qualitative databases that reflect trends. This project 


employed the use of questionnaires. 


'*? Ratio measurements scales, Dissertation-Statistics.com, //www.dissertation-statistics.com/ratio- 
measurement-scales.html (accessed 12/26/2012). 
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Questionnaire Design 

The two most common types of survey questions are closed-ended questions and 
open-ended questions. 1) closed-ended questions: A closed-ended question is a question 
format that limits respondents with a list of answer choices from which they must choice 
to answer the question. These questions are commonly in the form of multiple choices, 
either with one answer or with check-all-that-apply. They can but also be in scale format, 
where respondent decide to rate the situation along the scale continuum. 2) Open-ended 
questions: An open-ended question is a question format that does not limit respondents 
with a list of answer choices from which must choice to answer the question. Questions 
are answered in respondent own words. Some examples of open-ended questions are: 

1. What types of activities, resources, or services do you believe would be 

beneficial for women in ministry? 

2. What obstacles do you face in carrying out your duties and responsibilities in 

the position(s) where you serve? 

From reviewing the replies to the open-ended questions the researcher gleaned the 
majority of the participants experienced isolation in ministry. They lack spiritual and 
financial support. Many participants voiced concern regarding the “glass ceiling.” They 
believe they are not given the opportunity to provide quality leadership and others voiced 
when given the opportunity to lead, their gifts are often disregarded. There was a 
consistent tone of anger and resentment present 1n the replies given to the open-ended 
questions. Some examples of closed-ended questions are: 

1. How long have you been in ministry? 


2. Do you have a mentor? 
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The researcher gleaned from the closed-ended questions the length of time the 
participants have been in ministry, the ministry tract, ordination status, level of education, 
mentor relationship, and their commitment to other women who are in ministry. The 
replies to the closed-ended questions revealed the average participant has been in 
ministry less than ten years and many do not have a female mentor. It also revealed that 


many of the participants are not activity 1n ministry outside the local church. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Introduction 

This writer’s concern and passion are the mentoring of and being in community 
with women pastors. This concern and passion led to the development and 
implementation of this project, Women Surviving and Thriving In Ministry: Learning, 
Mentoring, Supporting and Fellowship. This project is a model-based template for 
mentoring established on the premise of a mutual journey, the recognition of a communal 
need for women sharing struggles, learning from each other, mentoring, and supporting 
each other on their analogous journeys in the ministry. 

The context and professional associates were made up of male and female pastors 
and other professions. The context associates were selected because of their shared 
passion for the development of women in church leadership and the desire to see and or 
be a part of a community of women pastors. The profession associates were selected for 
of their critical analysis and input on the state of women in ministry in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, computer expertise and survey development, and academic 


writing contribution. 
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The project was developed in collaboration with both the context associates and 
professional associates. The project unfolded over a ninety-day period. It consisted of a 
twenty-one day prayer covenant, a one-day symposium, and four luncheon symposiums 

The project Women Surviving and Thriving In Ministry: Learning, Mentoring, 
Supporting and Fellowship launched September 1, 2012 and concluded December 1, 
2012. Participants were women pastors and women in training to become pastors in the 
Georgia Annual Conference of the AME Church. Participants were invited to participate 
in the project on September 1, 2012. The one-day symposium and the kick-off of the 
twenty-one-day prayer covenant were held on October 6, 2012 at St. Peter’s AME 
Church in Savannah, Georgia where the author serves as pastor. The four luncheon 
symposiums were held between October 13, 2012 and December 1, 2012 in the context 
of the Georgia Annual Conference Board of Examiners. The October 13, 2012, 
November 3, 2012 and December 1, 2012 luncheon symposiums were at St. Philip 
Monumental AME Church; and the November 10, 2012 luncheon symposium was held at 
St. James AME Church. (See Appendix C.1 for synopsis of symposiums.) A symposium 
consisted of a time of centering, welcome and symposium focus, presentation, time of 


sharing, and a time of fellowship. 


Collection of Data 
Data was collected through the use of pre-symposium surveys and post- 
symposium surveys. Twenty-five women met at St. Peter’s AME Church for the opening 
symposium. The women gathered for a time of morning table fellowship. They were 


served a choice of beverages, breakfast pastries and fruit. Afterward, the group assembled 
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in the sanctuary for 4 hours. The group consisted of women of various ages, marital 
status, educational level, ministry tract and length of time in ministry, and ministry 


experience. Each woman made a covenant to actively participate in the 90-day project. 


Confidentiality 


Confidentiality 1s of primary importance throughout this research. Each 
participant’s identity has been kept confidential. No name was mentioned in this 
document or any reports from the symposiums. This was clearly communicated to each 
participant at the beginning of each activity so the women would feel comfortable and 


free to share fully their thoughts, ideas and stories. 


Scope and Limitations 

The women involved in the research were limited to women in the Georgia 
Annual Conference of the AME Church. The goal was to implement a model for 
mentoring and be in community with women pastors. While the findings may provide 
useful insight to other annual conferences, the results are not necessarily generalizable 


beyond this annual conference in which the project was implemented. 


Analysis of Data 
The findings of this study are based on the impact of the implementation of the 
one-day and four luncheon symposiums and the evaluation of the pre-symposium and 
post-symposium surveys. See Appendix C, D, G, H and J for the outline of the 


symposiums. See Appendix K and for pre-survey and Appendix L for post-survey. 
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Profile of Participants 


The women in the study have varied experience and training. They are diverse in 
length of time in ministry, ministry tract, ordination status, level and location of serve, 
and level of education. This mixture allows for a wide cross-section of responses 
whereby providing a more realistic picture of the ministry experiences in the Georgia 
Annual Conference. 


The following display the demographics of participants. 


TABLE 1 - PASTOR STATICS 


Yrs. In. Ministry Ordinatio Education Office/ Obstacle Experience Mentor Gender of 


Ministry Tract n Status Chair To Burn-out Mentor 


Committee Ministry 











s. No Reqmts. 
: No Resources 
Female 
Yrs. | 
Yrs. 


yrs. 
Elder 






























No Resources 
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TABLE 2 - ASSOCIATE PASTORS 


Yrs. In Ministry Ordination Education  Office/ Chair Obstacle Experience Mentor Gender 


Ministry Tract Status Committee To Burn-out vf 


Ministry Mentor 


Male 
| Resources 


Lidell So I aS lI ical neal tal 


Over 20. Yrs. Itinerant Elder 
| Resources a 


TABLE 3 — OTHER 



















Deacon 


Deacon 





| 1-5 Yrs. 


















Yrs. In Ministry Ordination Education Office/ Obstacle Experience Mentor Gender of 
Ministry Tract Status OEY To Burn-out Mentor 


Committee Ministry 


1-45 Yrs. a | re 


= hol 


10 -15 Yrs. Itinerant =far—e—te Yes | Male 
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This study reflects the historical trend of women in ministry and the church’s 
recent movement toward the acceptance and ordination of women. Only 8% or two of the 


women participating in the study have been in ministry over twenty years. 
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FIGURE 2 - PARTICIPANTS BY MINISTRY TRACT 
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One-Day Symposium 

The one-day symposium was titled Not Without A Struggle. The researcher served 
as facilitator and the Reverend Debbie Grant Neal was the presenter. Reverend Neal is a 
contexts associate. She is the pastor of St. Peter’s AME Church in Midway, Georgia. 

This symposium was inspired by the book written by Bishop Vashti McKenzie 
with the same name. The researcher elected to use the Ten Commandments for African 
American Clergywomen and Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy written by Bishop 
McKenzie for the first session. To the astonishment of the researcher and presenter over 
half of the participants were not familiar with the book. Note: For the complete list of the 
Ten Commandments for African American Clergywomen and Ten Womanist 
Commandments for Clergy written by Bishop McKenzie see Appendix E and F. 

The Ten Commandments for African American Clergywomen were presented 
during the first session. The presenter had a unique approach in presenting the 
commandments. She opened the session with a display unveiling her numerous degrees 
and accomplishments by way of personal introduction. The presenter stressed the first 
commandment. Thou shall be prepared. She holds a Bachelor of Science (BS) degree in 
accounting, Master of Business Administration (MBA), Certified Public Accountant 
(CPA), Master of Divinity (M.Div.), and Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE). 

The presenter discussed the many facets of preparation. Preparation 1s being 
spiritually, emotionally and physically prepared to serve God. It has a much broader 
reach than theological education and personal and spiritual disciplines; preparation means 
being ready to preach “in season and out of season” (2 Timothy 4:2). It involves 


establishing a regular time for study and sermon preparation, Bible studies, and meetings. 
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In addition to reading the Bible, preparation requires reading the news; it requires the 
pastor show up and to preach a relevant word. Preparation, she insisted, is being ready to 
effectively preform whenever called on without any immediate prior preparation. 
However, participants were reminded of the educational requirements the AME Church 
deemed as preparation for ordination and promotion which includes an undergraduate 
degree to be ordmated deacon and M.Div. for ordination of elder. 


Below is a breakdown of the participants’ level of education. 


Participants by Levels of Education 





FIGURE 3 - PARTICIPANTS LEVELS OF EDUCATION 


Next, the discussion focused on Thou shall be a team player, Thou shall network 
and Thou shall empower others. Participants were very vocal in this discussion. The 
concept of “team” was unfamiliar to many of the participants. They were more familiar 
with the notion of competition. The annual conference reporting process resembled more 
the idea of individuality than team. A team is built on and around relationships where 
people work together. What they had observed and were accustomed to was somewhat to 


the contrary. They noted, report after report read by pastor after pastor during the annual 
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conference spoke of their church and their ministry only. This was a new concept, being a 
team player. Nevertheless, participants were advised to develop a team attitude, that is, 
build relationships with others, both male and female. Teams should include both men 
and women; when one or the other is not a part of the team, the team will be incomplete 
and ineffective. 

The presenter explained, as a part of the team, roles are ever changing. There are 
times when the role is to support other member’s thoughts, dreams, and ministries; at 
other times it 1s to lead the worship, committee, the event, for example. One minute one 
may be the coach and another minute the player. As a team member one must want to be 
on the team, thereby, be obligated to understand the mission and ministry of the team and 
be comunitted to its success. 

Networking, described the presenter, is the linking together of individuals through 
trust and relationship building. Networking is about being genuine and authentic, 
building trust and relationships, and recognizing ways to give to and receive help from 
others. Many participants voiced apprehension. Approximately one third of the 
participants did not feel comfortable with or trust other sister preachers. They believed 
many sister preachers were not genuine or authentic and were only concerned about what 
they could get. 

At this point the group took a twenty minute break. The facilitator gave 
participants instructions to spend a few minutes learning something unique about two 
other sisters. After the break, the discussion on networking resumed and continued with 
empowering each other. The presenter offered a number of ways to support others. Using 


Jesus’s leadership as an example, she included teaching (Mark 10:1; Luke 11:1; Matthew 
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5); demonstrating (Mk.14-32; Mat. 4:23-24); setting examples (John 13:15-17) and lying 
on hands (Mat. 10:1-2, 28:19-20). 

The final discussion of the moming session centered on Thou shall pursue 
continuing education and personal development in order to provide quality leadership. 
Continued education and development must be both professional and personal. It 
involves workshops, retreats, seminars, and others strengthening skills beyond ordination. 

When the women were asked about the pursuit of continuing education and 
personal development, many expressed concern with balancing time and finances. They 
are interested in growth and development however, because of other obligations and 
finances; they are unable to pursue it. Following this session the group stopped for lunch. 
The lunch break provided another fellowship opportunity. Lunch was provided by the 
local church. The meal consisted of a variety of sub sandwiches, chips, potato salad, fruit, 
sweet tea, and water. During lunch the women fellowshipped and shared ministry stories. 

The afternoon session was more relaxed. The women were more at ease with one 
another. They were more open and more receptive. The afternoon session was dedicated 
to the Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy. See Appendix E for the complete listing 
of Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy. 

Thou shall not compromise your femininity for the sake of the pulpit. “Be 
feminine. Be true to one self. Be Real. “If you want a to look good, get your nails done, 
wear makeup and get your hair done, do it,” said one single inner-city pastor, “and 
remember to have a life outside of the pulpit.”’** Participants were challenged to be 


feminine and true to the essence of who they are. 


3 McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle, 110. 
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Participants were challenged to use wisdom in establishing personal relationships 
both im and outside of their congregations. Wisdom is also required with female 
relationships in the church. Conflict often arises when female congregants want to best 
friend the pastor. They experience difficulties when the relationship as girlfriends 


conflicts with the relationship as pastor/congregant. 


The afternoon session closed with Thou shall be a sister to your sister in the 
ministry. 


“Network, caucus, and pool your collective strength. There is 
still strength in unity. The hand is stronger than the finger. Two 
minds can be better than one, and much more can be done by 
some than one. 

Look for opportunities to mentor others women. Share with 
women who have walked the rough road of ministry before you 
and are willing to share their wisdom and not just the gory 
details. Learn from the stories of other women. Learn to tell 
yours. 

Try to build up and not tear down a sister in ministry. There is 
enough to struggle with already without struggling with 
another sister. Do not allow men to put your sisters down 
publicly or privately. 

“Thou shall not join male counterparts in putting women down. 
Thou shall be a part of the sisterhood. Just like the Boyz in the 
Hood be a ‘Girls in the Hood,’” said Dr. Ruth Travis, pastor of 
Evergreen AME church. “Thou shall not support ministries 
who deny women entrance to the ministry. Don’t give them 
one dine! Thou shall support ministries which allow, accept, 
acknowledge, and support women in the ministry. Thou shall 
not let jealousy of another sister’s gift make you miss a 
blessing. Thou shall celebrate a sister’s gift.”"** 


The session ended with two pledges from participants. The first pledge was to be 
a sister to their sister in ministry. The second pledge was to purchase and read Not 


Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American Women in Ministry. 


'** Thid., 113 
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The graph below reflects the status of women supporting and being a sister to 


another sister in ministry. 





Would you like a Are you a Mentor 
Mentor 


Do you have a Mentor 


m@Yecs @No 





——————— 


FIGURE 4 - THE MENTORING QUESTIONS 


Luncheon Symposiums 
Each of the four luncheon symposiums was titled and focused on the fourfold 


project objectives; Voice, Journey, Communal Needs and Empowerment. 


Luncheon Symposium I 

Luncheon symposium 1: Voice: The Prophetic Mandate. This symposium was 
presented by the author. In this symposium a biblical voice, historical voice and 
contemporary voice of women were presented. The biblical voice represented the united 
voices of the Daughters of Zelophehad in Numbers 27:1-11. The sisters’ story captured 
the challenges women faced and what they had to do in order to affirm their rights with 
dignity. The achievement of Zelophehad's daughters was a landmark in women's rights 


regarding the inheritance of land, from those days up to now. 
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The historical voice was the voice of Jarena Lee, the first preaching woman in the 
AME Church. The contemporary voice was the voice of the Reverend Dr. Prathia Hall. 
Reverend Dr. Hall was an accomplished leader in the Black church and a nationally 
acclaimed preacher. She was leader in the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s and 
served as coordinator for the freedom riders and the southwest Georgia and Selma, 
Alabama, Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 

The symposium ended with a ten-minute question and answer session, of which 
most time was spent complimenting the presenter. Two-thirds of the women gathered had 
never heard of Zelophehad's daughters and their landmark achievement. The women left 


the session on a spiritual high and a renewed vigor to search out women in the scripture. 


Luncheon Symposium 2: 

Luncheon Symposium 2: The Journey: A celebration of the life and legacy of 
AME women in ministry. In this symposium participants discussed the life and legacy of 
women in ministry in the Georgia Annual Conference. The women were asked to share 
with the group how their ministry has been influenced by another woman in ministry. 

One participant from each district shared the impact of another woman on her 
ministry. The Reverend Retha Mae Williams, a retired pastor, the Reverend Cynthia 
Simmons, an itinerant elder who has served for Bier twenty years as an associate pastor, 
the Rev. Rosalind Kent, pastor of St. James AME Church in Savannah, Georgia and the 
author were recognized and celebrated for their contributions of sisterhood and the 


impact they have had on the life and ministry of other women in ministry. 
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Luncheon Symposium 3 

Luncheon Symposium 3: The Communal Needs and Learning was presented by 
the Reverend Debbie Grant Neal. In this symposium participants discussed the major 
contributions of women in the areas of preaching, teaching and pastoral care. The work of 
Religious Scholar Reverend Dr. Carolyn McCrary, associate professor of pastoral care 
and counseling at the Interdenominational Theological Center in Atlanta, Georgia, was 
presented in the area of pastoral care. The Reverend Dr. Carolyn Ann Knight, prophetic 
preacher and provocative scholar was presented in the area of preaching. The Reverend 
Drs. Katie Cannon, Renita Weems and Jacquelyn Grant Collier, womanist theologians 
and seminary professors, were presented in the area of teaching. 

The presenter is a former student of three of the five women presented. She was a 
student of Dr. Grant and served as the first student researcher for Black Women and 
Church at ITC, the program founded by Dr. Grant. Dr. McCrary was her pastoral care 
professor and Dr. Knight was her homiletics instructor. The group was presented a 


sermon analysis from Dr. Knight’s class. 


Luncheon Symposium 4 

Luncheon Symposium 4: Empowerment and Support Network was facilitated by 
the author. In this symposium participants discussed the next step; Where do we go from 
here? The author presented gifts and handed out and collected post-surveys. See 


Appendix E for post-survey and post-survey analysis. 
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Outcome 
The feedback and participation exceeded expectations. At the end on the final 
symposium the women eagerly anticipated future opportunities of networking and 
sharing. They discussed three possible paths for Empowerment and Support. Thus, the 
creation of a Facebook or Webpage; having a Women in Ministry Conference and 


publishing a compilation of sermons written by the participants. 


partes m Yes 
m@ No 


= Somewhat 





FIGURE 5 - CONFERENCE USEFULNESS 


The overwhelming consensus was first a conference focused on the needs and 
concerns of women who are in ministry and second, a publication of sermons. Thirteen 
women agreed to submit a sermon accompanied by a short spiritual autobiography. 
Before the group departed, they had identified a tentative month for the conference and 
identified a proofreader, an editor, and two persons to assist with the exegetical task of 


text integrity for the sermons in the publication. 


[ Participants Interested in Conference 


| Maybe 





FIGURE 6 - INTERESTED IN CONFERENCE 
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FIGURE 7 - PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPANTS WILLING TO ASSIST WITH CONFERENCE 
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Participants exchanged contact information, and they shared in a sister-followship 


before departing. The researcher personally thanked each participant for being a part of 


the project, and they departed and assured those conmitted to submitting sermons she 


would contact them within the next few weeks. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, OBSERVATIONS, CONCLUSION 

Women Surviving and Thriving In Ministry: Learning, Mentoring, Supporting and 
Fellowship was conceived out of the communal need and shared struggle of women who 
are in ministry. Women are relationship-oriented. They need to connect with other 
women in order to grow, mature, and learn from others who have gone before. '*° 
Likewise, women have a need to share their own stories of what they have learned on the 
journey. This ninety-day journey afforded participants the opportunity to share stories, 
develop meaningful relationships, learn from other women in ministry and create a pool 


of resources to support them in ministry. 


Reflections 
The project was well planned, executed and received. It was implemented in 
conjunction with the first four sessions of the Georgia Annual Conference Board of 
Examiners. The BOE instructors and others students were cooperative and 


accommodating. Participants were encouraged by the Dean of the Board of Examiners to 


'°? Today’s Christian Woman, Christianity Today, 
http://www.todayschristianwoman.com/topics/church-ministry/outreach-service/, (accessed 12/2012). 
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take part in the research. Instructors were asked to allow the women to leave class early 
and the project was given center stage in an afternoon practical session generally reserved 
for practical liturgy and worship demonstrations. Each host church provided a private 
comfortable place for the gathering, and the kitchen crews respectively made sure lunch 
was prepared earlier than usual to accommodate the luncheon symposiums. 

Throughout the span of the project, the atmosphere of the BOE was saturated with 
an air of sisterhood. There was much enthusiasm. The women shared with one another; 
they felt special; they felt connected in a way they had not known; and, they projected a 
certain confidence that comes from sisterhood. The afternoon closing worships were 
conducted with vim and vigor and much passion. As the researcher relished in those 
moments, she thought if nothing else happens, the project has accomplished its utmost 
goals: women recognizing the need to share their struggles; women learning from each 
other; women mentoring each other; women supporting each other on their journey in 
ministry. 

However, no project is without its defects and short comings. If this project were 
to be replicated in another conference, Episcopal district or larger ministry community, 
the author suggests implementing a few changes that would provide added value to the 
overall research. First and foremost is the design of the luncheon symposiums. The 
symposiums were designed with the presenter in mind. Some sessions ended with 
participants left in limbo. Sufficient time was not allowed to adequately address 
participants’ questions and concerns. Given the opportunity for replication, the luncheon 
symposiums would be redesigned with an intentional focus on both presenter and 


participant. In planning, special consider would be given to the possible number of 
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questions that would be posed by participants and the complexity of the discussion after 
each presentation. 

The second value added improvement the author would implement has to do with 
the design of the questionnaire. While the questions were good in general, they lacked the 
probing quality required to obtain the more valuable information. The questions were 
designed around the current state and status of the participants. It would have been 
helpful to know their future goals and ambitions. Where do they see themselves within 
the church structure in 5 to 10 years? Are they interested in promotions or are they 
content to serve where they are? What impact would they like to leave on the church, if 
any... The opportunity was missed to dig a little deeper and gather much more valuable 
data. 

Next, the author suggests a refinement or delineation of the group. The group of 
participants was too diverse. The research may have served better if the participants were 
grouped by ministry track, ordination orders or by pastor and non-pastor status. Each 
group has unique concerns and different needs for mentoring and sharing. The author 
suggests in replication that the researcher employ the method of small breakout groups 
for the more delimited groups than bring the groups together in a general session. 

Finally, the author would suggest time be allocated for other ministry dynamics. 
One fast evolving trend in ministry today is husband and wife ministry teams. Or as what 
is slightly unique in the AMEC, both spouses are in ministry but they are serving in 
different places. Both are pastors serving different congregations; or one is a pastor and 


the other severs the church in another capacity of ministry. This blend of clergy status has 
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its own set of needs and if mentoring 1s to be effective it must consider this and other 


ministry dynamics. 


Observations 

The author was in the role and took on the persona of researcher from the day the 
project launched. She observed, interacted with and probed the participants from the time 
they accepted the invitation to participate in the project. In so doing this allowed her to 
extend the research beyond its’ predefined boundaries. Because the researcher was an 
instructor in the BOE, she had the opportunity to provide classroom instruction to a 
smaller group of the women on such subjects as Women in Scripture and AME Church. 
Additionally, the researcher was able to address questions and concerns of participants 
posed in a mixed grouped of clergy following a presentation given by the researcher on 
Sexual Misconduct. 

Over the course of the 90-day journey the researcher observed many of the 
participants wanted a safe and honest conversation with other women in the ministry. 
Over and over they voiced the need for having someone listen, offering encouragement, 
and providing wisdom from their own experiences. 

Additional observations include: 

e The participants were committed to the research. 

e A large percentage of participants were more drawn to women who affirmed 

them and withdrew from those who challenged their way of thinking. They 


were intimidated and felt offended when challenged. When challenged to 
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think, act or see things differently, many withdrew their voice and refused to 
participate. 

e The women who said they were mentors were in need of mentors. 

e Participants did not understand the protocol, policy or procedures of the AME 
Church. When polled, over two-third of participants said they do not read or 
understand the Book of Discipline of the AME Church. 

e Only one-third of the participants were active members of AME/WIM. 

e Women who were active in the AME/WIM were more interested than those 
who were not in completing their education and many of them were enrolled 
in some institution of higher learning. 

In addition to these observations, the author discovered some unexpected 
findings. One unexpected findings exposed was the participants’ lack of knowledge of 
biblical women and their contribution to leadership. This revealed a deprivation of 
teaching by the local church and in participants’ biblical studying. 

Another unexpected finding was the women’s lack of interest in the church 
ministries outside the local church. Many participants believed ministry above the local 


church level was hypocritical and those involved in those ministries were self-seeking. 


Conclusion 
This project has been a journey of discovery as much for the author as it has for 
the participants. All have experiences that offer growth and provide wisdom. 
Nevertheless those experiences do no good if they are not shared. The participants have 


shared as much with the author as the author shared with them. However, the question 
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remains as to whether the goals and objectives were accomplished. The project goals 
were fourfold. The first goal was the prophetic mandate to give voice to the concerns that 
affect women who have answered the call to ordained Christian ministry. The second 
goal was to encourage women to recognize and celebrate their mutual journey. The third 
goal was to address the communal need for women sharing their stories and learning 
from each other. The fourth and final goal was to empower the women with confidence 
and clarity, and to develop a strong support network. All goals were met. 

The proposed template for a mentoring program, Learning, Mentoring, 
Supporting and Fellowship, worked well. It is a departure from traditional mentoring 
programs that focus on pairing mentor and mentee, predetermined schedules, and the 
transfer of wisdom from mentor to mentee. The research reveals women desire mentoring 
relationships that allow for meaningful connections, flexible scheduling, and time to 
share and process life events. 

This project, Women Surviving and Thriving In Ministry, has given birth to the 
idea of a mentoring and leadership conference. In this conference, the focus will be on 
the needs and concerns of women who are in the ministry. Additionally, this project has 
also given birth to the commitment of gathering and publishing a compilation of sermons 
written by the women in ministry in the Georgia Annual Conference. 

The author additionally recommends further research in the following areas: 

1. Mentoring for women in ministry whose husband is also in ministry 

2. Mentoring for single Women in Ministry. 


These areas spring from the symposiums and warrant additional research. 


APPENDIX 


Appendix A: Project Timeline 


TABLE 4 - PROJECT TIMELINE 


Project Timeline 


September 1, 2012 thru December 1, 2012 


September 1, 2012: 


October 6, 2012: 
October 13, 2012 


November 3, 2012 


November 10, 2012 


December 1, 2012 





Invitation to Symposium 

One day symposium and handing out of Pre-survey 
Luncheon Symposium I | 
Luncheon Symposium 2 


Luncheon Symposium 3 


Luncheon Symposium 4 and handing out of Post-survey 
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Appendix B: Invitational Flyer 





Dear Women In Ministry: 





-¥ou are being invited to participate in the Women Surviving and Thrivi ng f : 
Ministry Research Project. The project} is a model-based template for mentoring. 
‘This i is your opportunity to share your thoughts and: concerns about ministry, and to 
help shape the feture of w Omen. in the. ministry. in the Georgia Conference and the 


AME Church. 


“Your particip: ation and input is important and 4 ‘alued. While if recognize that you are 
busy, I encourage 7} you to participate and respond honestly the SUEFVETS that your 


views and concerns may be represented. The quality of the surver results will only be as 
good as the information rou provide. 


Thank you, 


FIGURE 8 — INVITATIONAL FLYER 
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Appendix C: Project Schedule and Symposium Synopsis 


Women Surviving and Thriving in Ministry 


TABLE 5 - PROJECT SCHEDULE 


October 6, 2012 St. Peter’s AME Church - Savannah COBRRUTET 






One Day Symposium 






Women In Ministry 


Ten Commandments for African American Clergywomen 


| Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy | —— | 


_ October 13, 2012 St. Philip Monumental AME Church @ Noon 


| Luncheon Symposium 1: | 
| Voice: The Prophetic mandate 
| In this symposium participants will discuss the prophetic voice of women. 
| Prophetic Voices from the Scripture oe 
















Contemporary Prophetic Voices 


Prophetic Voices from the. Past 
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November 3, 2012 Bethel AME Church - Savannah @ Nt 







Luncheon Symposium 2: 





The Journey: A celebration of the life and legacy of AME women in ministry 






In this symposium participants will discuss the life and legacy of women in ministry | 







of/in the Georgia Conference of the AME Church. 


| Waycross District | 
West Savannah District | 
Savannah District - | | 


November 10, 2012 St. James AME Church - Savannah @ Noon 


Luncheon Symposium 3: : 
he Communal Needs and Learning 


In this symposium participants will discuss major contributions of women in the 


























areas of preaching, teaching and pastoral care. 


Pastoral Care 
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December 1, 2012 = St. Philip Monumental @ Noon 


Luncheon Symposium 4: 
Empowerment and Support Network 
In this symposium participants will discuss the next step. | 
Where do we go from here 
a. Facebook / Webpage’ blog/ 


b. Book — The journey; Devotional, etc. Women Surviving and Thriving in 









Ministry: Biographical Journey and collection of Sermons 









c. Commitment to chronicle the journey and etc. 


| Post-Survey Distribution and Collection | 
The Giving of Gifts and Acknowledgments 






Gey! 


Appendix D: One Day Symposium Agenda 









ving and Thriving in Wij) 








| 7 aa Gathering of Sis isters 
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eee ahs Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy 
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i The Parting Blessing (Benediction 


FIGURE 9 - SYMPOSIUM AGENDA 
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Appendix E: The Ten Commandments for African American Clergywomen 





st nent IN RY 


Net Without a Struggle: 


The Rev. Debbie Grant-Neal - Presenter 
The Rev. Jonetta Prater - Facilitator 


Ten Commandments for African American Clergywomen 
1. Thoa shall be prepared. 
2. ‘Thou shall be a team player. 
3. Thou shall network 
4. Thou shall be accountable. 
5. Thou shall empower others. 
6. Thou shall use sound management principles and techniques. 
7. Thou shall be committed to the servant leadership style of management, exemplified by Jesus Christ. 
8. Thou shall pursue continuing education and personal development in order fo provide quality 
leadership. 
9. Thou shall develop, pursue, and establish a Bible-centered ethics and ethos in all areas of ministry. 


10. Thou shall be accessible to Christ and to those you are called to serve... 


bases ae tice ee ole Fd spe ee ae pe ae le 5 Pecint ree Ls r 5 ee sd ’ Fi fe, ea . ie % By 
’ A eee ia 8 Ts | is =e = Ee ae renee pd Sar a" titi, ACE Gee ie 3 Finis ig i one Sela i 
= pe laa — ™ ee "ier Ae ’ i oY Sy 


FIGURE 10 - TEN COMMANDMENTS FoR AA CLERGYWOMEN 
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Appendix F: Ten Womanist Commandments for Clergy 





| 1. Thou shall not compromise your feminmity for the sake of the pulpit. 
| 2. Thou shail not be intimidated by those who question your call and your right to be a woman and a 
| minister. 
3. Thou shall be wise in establishing personal relationships within the congregation. 
+. Thou shail not be a supenvoman. 
5. Thou shall be a sister to your sister in the ministry. 
6. Thou shall have African American men as brothers. 


| 7. Be assertive, fair, and firm. 
8. Thou shall not oppress others. 
9. Thou shall be a role model. 
| 10. Thou shall not take thyself too seriously. 


Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American Clergywomen 
_ By Bishop Vashti McKenzie 


=e 





FIGURE 11 - TEN WOMANIST COMMANDMENTS FOR CLERGY 
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Appendix G: Luncheon Symposium One Handout 


= er aaa © 





Bhnah, GA 31405 
Rev mS a Moore, Pastor 
Saturday. , 
ber 13, 2012 
O- — 1:30 pm 


| Pr esenter: ‘The Rev. Jone etta a Prater. 





| But let justice roll down: like caters A An 


“The Spirit of the Lord] is on me, pecanse he hae anointed s me ste. 
proclaim g good news to the poor. He has sent mie to proclaim fr 


Jefferson: in ; 











“Voice: ph by ‘ 4 . NEA RAN 


: EF scilitntor:: 
ie The Rev. Debbie Grant. Neal, MDR. ae . MBA, CPA 





: ad righteousness lke an ev er Fk 
pen PEEAG Aare eis 





flowi ing stream. Autos 5 &: 24 6 


anne for ie 






the prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to set the oppressed © 


fr ee, to S procaine the year of the Lord ’s favor.” Luke 4: 18, 19 aE Veo 


Proph hetic ic Bevschi 





"Prop hetic Folest in Seriptre 
The Fiv e Daughters of Ze 


- PhopkedeY Vilse of the Past. eaves 
Ms. Jarena Lee - The fi rst AME preaching woman ae Poe, 


ie ontemporary Prapherle: Yoice - eo ve 
Rev. Dr. Prathia Hall Wratt- Pioneering Baptist pastor. preacher, 


SABE at cae 


educator: lecturer, and D60s Civ il Rights activist | 


FIGURE 12 - LUNCHEON SYMPosIUM ONE HANDOUT 
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Appendix H: Luncheon Symposium Three Handout 


women atiiviving dnd PAriving 1 ivyistry — 








anil Mibade bteon teens 


Presenter: ‘ TVS Ae ANNALS 
‘The Rev. Debbie Grant-N eal, M. Div. MBA, CPA 





“Facilitator: The F Rey. Tonetta Prater” Soe =o AK we Ses 





a i” aiid “Yutroductary Remarits AL ee 
| apie Cc bristian Recorder r Online English Eaition 1 G01 12) 
> 68) E,BroadSt 


2&2 " PastoralGare. \ S. AANA S| 
Rev. Dr Car olyn McCrary EEA Saree Sa ey 





be Rigelind Kent, Pastor ay; x “Preaching Crank 
LE eine | Rev. Dr, Carolyn Knight -A \ Sermon Analysis 


Te Teaching 
Sa turday 


mber 10. 2012 
) + 3:30 pm - 


Satan aren tem nat meth Sie na er a hen al adie Da ee kat Be in dnd vet pa diene gngiaee dereatat dhe Sa ae eae romeo de 


Rev. Dr. Renita wi eems 


Rev. Dr. J acquelyn G Grant Colter | 


Sr Rae eee Ale enh irae tat 


| 7 _--Jesus and Coura ageons Women, by Elsa aaiser General 
) Board of Global Ministri fies, W omen’s Division, The United - 
f Methodist Church, 2001. Pg. a iNet Sa s.c 


Coe i "Final c Seen 





FIGURE 13 - LUNCHEON SYMPOSIUM THREE HANDOUT 


Appendix I: The Christian Recorder Online 


rit iz SFHICIAL ORGAN OF THE rey EDISCOPAU CHURCH 





‘Reminder for Church Bulletins: 
in the U.S. Daylight Time ends and Standard Time begins on Sunday 


i ‘= : . mig - _ r : se a = sn ay = 2 Co, se 





pr. calvin Hi Sutiogestt o > 
The 20 Editor of The Christian Recorder 


There are many reasons preachers defer, modify. or abandon their Hrearns for thinistry, Preachers defer, “ti 
mod:fy or abandon ther dreams for muristry for many reasons. The first, fason some preachers 
adjust and readjust their ministry happens because thenurkstry is tough. WE et som ie pr sachers see how tougtt 
munistry is Chey know they caanot “hang.” 






seg for istry: prep we ee energy. weet the peste that their: ranis ryt : on agi na they 
become discouraged: and stul others simply give up, often before they ever get started be ecatise hey have a - 
submissive personality: They mught have a dynamic personality inthe pulpit, particulary someone efse’s pu pit, 
bul deep dawn iside they are submissive wher it comes to their own ministry, The: Subrinssive preacher a 
possesses an acqguiesten: syndrome, 


The acquiescent personality. Some acqurescent personabties are persons who have acquiesced to the. 
challenges and difficulties of munistry and have readjusted ther ministry goals. Many ofthose who have 
acquiesced have settled for ee mainistry. Some have ‘deferred, others nave. abandoned mainistry, while others 


second-pl ace or 5 second-team ministry most often gravitate to serv, 0 as assistants te pastors-in-charge. They 


setue fora seat in the puipit. 


F suspect that a lot of women in ministry are faced with uwmaginable obstacles m munistry in spite of their 
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Appendix J: Luncheon Symposium Four Handout 
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Appendix K: Pre-Survey 


Women Surviving and Thriving in Ministry 





Pre-Survey 


_——————— 


1. How long have you been in ministry? 








11-5 Yrs. O5—-10Yrs. O10-15yrs.  O15—20yrs. OOver 20yrs. 


What is your ministry tract? 


Citinerant Local DEvangelist CjExhorter 





3. Your ordination status? CDeacon CEIder 


4. Your highest level of education. 


Non-ministry: OiHigh School Undergraduate OGraduate OOther 









Ministry Degree: LJM.Div. Cother 


How do you serve the church? D)Pastor CJ Assistant Pastor CjOther 


6. On what level(s) do you serve the church? | i 


(Presiding Elder District | C)Conference CiEpiscopal District C}Connection 


7. On what level(s) do you hold office or chair a committee? 


(Presiding Elder District ClConference CiEpiscopal District [CiConnection 


8. What obstacles do you face in the position where you serve? 


CINo support CINo requirements CINo resources 








Have you felt burned out or ready to walk away from ministry in the past 18 months? LJ Yes 


: CINo CSomewhat 
10. Do you have a mentor? (CYes CiNo 
11. Is your mentor male or female? [Yes LINo | 






12. Are you committed to the development and success of women in ministry? 





leh 


Appendix L: Post-Survey 


Women Surviving and Thriving in Ministry 





Post-Survey 


Were these sessions helpful to you? ClYes CiSomewhat 









2. Are you more or less excited about ministry now than you were 3 months ago? 


| OO More | Dless Li} Same 


Do you have a mentor? CiYes 


If no, would you like to have a mentor? 





5. If yes, is your mentor male or female? CiMale LD Female 


Is your mentor providing the support and guidance you desire? DMYes 


‘Are you a mentor for another woman in the ministry? DYes 


8. Are you more or less committed to the development and : success of women in ministry than you were 3 
months ago? 


LJ Yes more committed CINo Jess committed LC) About the same 


Are you interested in a conference dedicated to women who are in ministry? 


10. Would you be willing to help with A Women in Ministry event? LiYes CINo $$ Maybe 


11. What types of activities, resources, or services do you believe would be beneficial for Women in 


Ministry? 


12. Please list any additional comments you may have. 
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Appendix M: Graphs and Charts 


Question 2 
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FIGURE 16 - PARTICIPANT BY MINISTRY TRACT 
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FIGURE 17 - PARTICIPANTS BY ORDINATION STATUS 
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Question 5 





Participants by Assignment 

@ Pastor 

m Associate Pastor 
” other 


FIGURE 18 - PARTICIPANTS BY PASTORAL ASSIGNMENT 


Questions 10 and II 


Mentors by Gender 





Male Female Both 


FIGURE 19 - MENTORS BY GENDER 
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Question 9 






Participants who Experienced Burn-out 
within Past 3 Months 
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FIGURE 20 - PARTICIPANTS WHO EXPERIENCED BURN-OUT 


Question 7 


Pastors with Mentors 


epee 
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FIGURE 21 - PERCENTAGE OF PASTORS WITH MENTORS 
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Questions 6 and 7 


“% of Participants 
Holding Office or Chair Committee 


Connectional 
0% 





FIGURE 22 - PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPANTS ACTIVE OUTSIDE LOCAL CHURCH 


Question 8 


Major Obstacles 
faced by Participants in Ministry 









No Support No Requirements No Resources 
Se 


FIGURE 23 - OBSTACLES FACED BY PARTICIPANTS 
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Post - Questions 2 and 3 





Post-Survey view of Mentors 





FIGURE 24 - POST-SURVEY VIEW OF MENTORS 


Post — Question 2 


Participants 
More or Less Excited about Ministry in 
Past3 Months 


Less Excited 
0% 





FIGURE 25 - PARTICIPANTS EXCITEMENT LEVEL ABOUT MINISTRY 
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Post — Question 8 


( vtiietuieie | 


More or Less Committed to | 
Women who are in Ministry 





| Yes more committed No less committed About the same 
i eee Eee 


FIGURE 26 - PARTICIPANTS COMMITMENT TO WOMEN IN MINISTRY 
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